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Take Equal Parts of South 


Carolina and Tennessee - - - 


South Carolina has many flavors, none neutral, all piquant. They 
last well. Harrington C. Brearley after a full score of years away 
from the state is aromatic with them. He left the staff of Clemson 
College in 1939 to join that of George Peabody College for Teachers. 
He retired at the end of the Summer Quarter in 1959. Those twenty 
years were fruitful in the instruction he gave, and in the quality of his 
colleagueship and citizenship. He was born in the little town of Saint 
Charles just five years after the founding of Clemson College, which 
a generation later he was to serve so well. The lad was nourished with 
the traditions of the state. He breathed the air from the coastal low- 
lands and that which drifted down from the high hills of the Santee. 
He stored his mind with the tales of Charleston and of Columbia. His 
young ears tingled with the epics of Francis Marion, of Nathanael 
Greene, of James Longstreet. He revelled in the tales of William 
Gilmore Simms and Henry Timrod. His blood coursed faster under 
the spell of the burnished phrases of Robert Hayne. He knew the 
roster of the South Carolina great. There was an abundance of Civil 
War echoes left to reverberate in the corridors of his childhood. 

Sumter was but a few miles away, and when the time came he 
graduated from the high school there. Then he entered the University 
at Columbia and in proper season graduated with honors, specially 
in English Literature. He returned to the University and in 1917 took 
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his Master’s degree with a major in Greek. One of his achievements 
of that period was the translation of the poems of Sappho. 

After a year of teaching in Tech High School in Atlanta, and a 
period in the Signal Corps of the Army he returned to South Carolina 
to teach in Columbia High School. There, Fate most happily arranged 
for the membership on the staff of Margaret Marion (collaterally 
descended from the Swamp Fox). So in 1922 they were married, an 
event of felicitous significance for both. Then happened a significant 
event. He was offered and accepted an assignment made by the South 
Carolina State Board of Public Welfare. He found the work strangely 
fascinating. That led him directly and inevitably to the field of soci- 
ology. He didn’t move away from English, but plunged deeper into 
it; not away from Greek, for indeed that discipline gave a classic 
contour to his study of human relationships. In 1924, he began 
teaching at Clemson College, though with the understanding that he 
would have to take some time out to delve deeper into his new field. 
He found the instruction and guidance he needed at the University 
of North Carolina under Professors Howard Odum in Sociology, and 
Floyd Allport in Social Psychology. In 1928 he was awarded the Ph.D. 
with full honors. He hurried back to Clemson where he was to teach 
for the next eleven years. It was work that delighted him. All about 
him were the lares, penates, and golden fleeces of South Carolina. 
Two stone’s throw away was Fort Hill, the mansion to which John C. 
Calhoun came home to restore his strength, too prodigally spent. 
What a privilege to guide young South Carolinians along their fore- 
ordained paths. How fine and fair was South Carolina! 

Again in 1939, Destiny beckoned and he joined Peabody. And so 
he added Andrew Jackson to John C. Calhoun, the Hermitage to Fort 
Hill. That was twenty years ago. How swiftly time’s currents flow. 
It was but yesterday that he became one of Peabody’s vital parts. 
Today twenty years later he makes his exit. Those years were no 
more than a flash, a glance, the beat of a pendulum. And yet long 
enough for many beneficences to reach maturity; long enough for 
him to write a great many commanding columns; long enough to speak 
before many impressive groups; long enough for a charming home 
to have been created on Hood’s Hill Road; long enough for his son 
to receive the doctorate from the University of Illinois, and to serve 
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as engineer in electronics at G. E.; long enough for his daughter to be 
married to a young Presbyterian preacher of great promise; long 
enough for three small children to provide their grandparents with a 
feeling of completeness. Long enough for Harrington C. Brearley to 
have become one of Peabody’s finest traditions, most cherished names. 


Changing Options in American 
Education 


HENRY H. HILL 
New York: The Macmillan Company 
1958. $2.50 


The present volume is the thirtieth in the series of annual published 
lectures sponsored by Kappa Delta Pi, an honor society in education. 
It is an essentially temperate and informed discussion of what are 
today probably the three most insistent problems in American educa- 
tion: the relation of private, parochial, and public schools; racial segre- 
gation; and the extension of higher education. The author has had long 
experience in educational work, both in the United States and abroad, 
and his rich background is reflected in his writing. The book is recom- 
mended to those people who are willing to take thought on educational 
matters before deciding on courses of action. It is clear, concise, 
factual, and very readable. 


Currton L. HAaLu 
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To Train a Teacher 
HANOR A. WEBB 


Professor of Science Education, Emeritus, 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Professionalism implies training in a specialty. The training of 
teachers, and their spirit of professionalism in service, is the theme 
of this article. 

This is not a statistical study, nor a philosophical analysis, nor an 
educational policy. It is a comparison of the present aspects of 
teacher training in three different institutions, with the reader’s judg- 
ment left free to recommend. 


EarLY OBJECTIVES AND OPPOSITION 


Schools for teachers in North America began in 1839 with a Nor- 
mal School in Lexington, Mass., now the State Teachers College at 
Framington, Mass.’ At Bridgewater, Mass., in 1846 the first build- 
ing for teacher-training purposes was erected; it was dedicated by 
Horace Mann (1796-1859) with this dramatic sentence: “Coiled in 
this institution, as in a spring, there is a vigor whose uncoiling may 
wheel the spheres!” 

The word “normal” comes from the Greek through the French, and 
means “a carpenter’s square.” The implication is “a pattern;” the 
school proposes to give training in successful patterns of classroom 
teaching. 

The “mother” of Normal Schools in the Southern States was Pea- 
body Normal School at Nashville, Tennessee. This institution operated 
"1 The First State Normal School in America, by Cyrus Peirce and Mary Swift, Harvard 
University Press, 1926, tells the story. Peirce led the legislative battle to establish the 
school at Lexington (Mass.) as a three-year experiment in the specific training of teachers. 


He devised the courses offered, and supervised even the daily lives of the twenty-five young 
women who enrolled. His diary gives details from 1839 to 1841. 

Miss Swift, aged seventeen, was one of the students, and her diary—over the same 
span of years—presents the experiences and impressions of a student. Both “journals” 
emphasize the unbridled criticism against training a teacher professionally. Yet “six of 
the twenty-five who gathered at Lexington lived to see Normal Schools in every state 
in the Union.” (Introduction) Interesting, intimate, instructive. 

This book is in the Peabody College Library. 
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under a charter first granted to Davidson Academy in 1785, which 
became the University of Nashville. The teacher-training activity— 
the Peabody Normal—began in 1875 as one of the gifts of George 
Peabody of Massachusetts, who sought to aid the South—ravaged by 
the War Between the States—in its educational recovery. The many 
schools for teachers established later in the region were largely staffed 


by graduates of Peabody Normal, now George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 


From their beginnings the Normal Schools had but one purpose— 
the training of teachers. Other institutions had no interest in these 
teachers, even though the public schools, originating in Massachusetts, 
increased rapidly in numbers. Harvard College, founded in 1636 as 
the first of its class on this continent, enrolled only young men, train- 
ing them in the classic subjects for careers in law and the ministry. 
Yale College, founded in 1701 by ten clergymen at Saybrook, Conn., 
as the Collegiate School of America, becoming Yale University at New 
Haven in 1718, was also.a classical school for men. Many lawyers and 
preachers of the time taught in the town schools as a sideline for the 
modest remuneration that was added to their professional income. 


Few women held teaching posts, even in the lower grades, until after 
1800. The twenty-five young ladies of the first Normal School were 
still pioneers in the mid-century, and the obstacles typical of pioneer- 
ing confronted them. A‘ general belief was that a woman could not 
keep order in a schoolroom and remain a lady. A man, using the 
discipline of the barnyard by which calves and colts were made to 
behave, could enforce conditions of order. He taught the 3-R’s by 
sternness; history he had learned in college and he gave as he had 
received. Teaching Latin and Greek required persistence, but youth 


had no option but to labor. The teacher did not trouble himself or 
his students with the sciences. 


When women began to teach in the lowest grades, beginning with 
certain “Dame Schools” in private homes, their “maternal instincts” 
were deemed sufficient guides to their methods. Each lady taught in 
her own way. As a rule the sternest were the most successful, and 
since sterness often developed with spinsterhood, a stigma was put 
upon teachers of the sex that persists in some degree to this day. Only 
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recently has the married woman been permitted to serve in the class- 
room. 

Beginning with attacks on the first Normal School at Lexington, 
the liberal arts colleges have fought the professional training of 
teachers through the decades. Their chief complaint is that their 
majors in an academic field are not permitted to teach immediately 
after graduation, without meeting the requirements for a teacher’s 
certificate. They are willing to accept the professional schools of engi- 
neering, law, medicine, the ministry and some others; they disparage 
the professional schools for teachers to this day. This is one of the 
facts of life in higher education. 


Sap SITUATIONS 

Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges were established gradually 
throughout the nation, reaching their greatest number about 1930. 
The goal of true professionalism for teachers, however, remained far 
away in many regions. Any person the age of this writer had oppor- 
tunity to know of various undesirable conditions of teacher employ- 
ment. Town and county superintendents of schools were often not 
educators, but lawyers, preachers, or merchants who desired extra 
compensation. These superintendents gave their own examinations 
where required by law, and graded the papers according to their own 
consciences. 

The chairman of the Board of Education was also one who must be 
satisfied, and often he dominated the superintendent. In certain dis- 
tricts only a Baptist could teach, the chairman and his friends on the 
Board so voting; in the next town only a Methodist would be accepted. 
Personal influence, often involving relatives, was important. A board 
member’s cousin would have no competition for the teaching appoint- 
ment. Even financial interests were frequently deciding factors; new 
teachers must purchase an insurance policy from the chairman of the 
Board, or take rooms and meals at the home of his relative. Since 
the low salaries would not permit too much exploitation, direct kick- 
backs were small, although if many or most teachers were assessed, 
the amount would be considerable. But when county officials consist- 
ently sequestered a large proportion of the school funds, and the 
teacher could only cash salary warrants at a discount of ten per 
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cent, the drain on a salary became serious indeed. 

These situations were not universal, yet they were widespread. 
Such exploitation is much rarer today, due to state requirements for 
teachers’ certificates, and state auditing of county finances. 

Through all of this, and other handicaps to good teaching that 
existed, a yeast of professionalism stirred. Even in those places where 
education was just a racket or a job, there were always some whose 
ideals were high, else no improvement in the conditions would ever 
have been possible. Everywhere some earnest minds were highly 
dissatisfied with the mediocre; they were stung by George Bernard 
Shaw’s (1856-1950) cynical maxim: “He who can does; he who can 
not, teaches.” They preferred the ideals of Alexander Pope (1688- 
1744): “Let such teach others who themselves excel, and censure 
freely who have written well.” The standards of today, still subject 


to improvement, are due to these better influences that have—to an 
extent—prevailed. 


THREE SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Three types of teacher-training institutions have developed over the 
decades after Lexington, Framingham, Bridgeport, and Peabody: 


1. Normal Schools, with two-year (rarely three-year) programs 
leading to a degree accepted as meeting the requirements for a teach- 
ing certificate in a state, and often by reciprocity in another state. 
The number of Normal Schools has declined greatly, although re- 


tained by law in certain states. Peabody remained a Normal School 
until 1912. 


2. Teachers Colleges, usually state-supported, with four-year pro- 
grams leading to a Bachelor’s Degree. Many Normal Schools became 
Teachers Colleges by expanding their curricula. 


3. A Department of Education within a college, or a College of 
Education within a University. Four-year programs led to a Bachelor’s 
Degree in arts, or in science (of education). Graduate work is 
offered in many of these schools leading to a Master’s Degree, or— 
in some—a Doctor’s Degree in education. 

Advantages and disadvantages have been apparent to all who have 
known these institutions well. Let us give these concisely for each. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS 
These favorable aspects may be present: 


(a) Although the two-year program offers only minimum training, 
the expense to the student, and to the state, is a minimum. 


(b) Training for teaching at definite levels, especially for the 
elementary grades, will be offered, blending subjects and methods. 
Practice teaching at these levels will be available. 

(c) The atmosphere of learning will be that of the classroom where 
children are taught. Discussion of subject-matter topics are likely to 
include, “How may these ideas be made clear in the grades?” The 
seeds of professionalism as a teacher may be sown, and “fall upon 
good ground.” 


(d) The administration and the staff will be dedicated to a single 
purpose—training teachers. 


These unfavorable aspects may be present: 


(a) Normal Schools are likely to be in small towns, which lack 
community resources and cultural opportunities. 


(b) A preponderance of methods over content may exist in the 
instruction, depending upon the program of studies, and the personal- 
ity of instructors. If many electives are permitted, students may 
take easier courses in methods rather than the more demanding 
courses in subject-matter. 


(c) The two-year program is inadequate for training a high school 
teacher in the subjects that will be assigned to him. 


TEACHERS COLLEGES 
These favorable aspects may be present: 
(a) The four-year program will be of particular value to those 


who are training for high school positions; elementary school teachers 
may become more broadly informed. 


(b) Subject-matter courses are more likely to be taught under bet- 
ter standards because of more time, more facilities, more experienced 
instructors. 

(c) The atmosphere of learning will be that of the classroom at the 
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respective grade levels. Discussions will reveal not only what should 
be taught, but how to teach the topics best. 


(d) The larger institution is likely to have more prestige, more 
experienced and better paid instructors, more competent adminis- 


trators. The location is likely to be in a city where cultural advantages 
are present. 


(e) Since all have one goal—training teachers—the instructors in 
subject-matter and in education may show mutual respect, and co- 
operate effectively. The administration, and even the placement 
bureau, will be dedicated to teaching as the intended profession of all 
the college’s graduates. 


These unfavorable aspects may be present: 


(a) The better-paid positions—presidents, deans—have been in- 
viting to political appointments. In certain states all teachers college 
presidents have been replaced by each new governor with new selec- 
tions of his own choice.: Even instructors have had insecure tenure. 


(b) Instructors with inadequate college credits have been given 
appointments through political influence, or have been employed by a 
president through necessity to fill a position promptly. Often an 
instructor in a subject could not obtain a certificate to teach that 
subject in high school. 


(c) Conversely, instructors with many academic credits in a sub- 
ject, but with no teaching experience whatever, may be training 
prospective teachers. This has occurred frequently when the need to 
have as many Ph.D.’s on a staff arose to meet the pressure of college 
accrediting agencies. This indeed is an example of “the blind leading 
the blind!” 

It must be said, however, that often these academically trained per- 
sons have been so intelligent and adaptable that, after experience, 
they became excellent teachers. They forsook their university meth- 
ods—chiefly lecturing as the sole way to teach—and developed re- 
sourcefulness that had never been challenged in their own graduate 
studies. 


(d) Frustrated pre-engineering, pre-law, and pre-medical students 
have often sought a place on a teachers college staff. The instructor 
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who has failed promotion to an assistant professorship in a university 
has also applied. Many of these persons will try desperately to launch 
a new university career in spite of previous failure, and spend time 
they should devote to students’ interests in technical researches of 
their own by which, after publication, they hope to find the univer- 
sity’s gate to appointment again ajar. 

Instructors such as these may not be seriously unfit to serve on a 


teachers college staff, yet it is difficult to forget Shaw’s biting phrase, 
“‘He who can not, teaches!” 


CoLLEGEs OF EDUCATION IN A UNIVERSITY 
These favorable aspects may be present: 
(a) Students may associate with university professors of ability, 


even eminence. Students may observe how real scholars think, study, 
speak, even amuse themselves. 


(b) Association with students preparing for various professions may 
be broadening. The high calibre of students working earnestly toward 
the professions of engineering, law, medicine, the ministry, is a 
challenge to those with other major interests. The presence of students 
from foreign lands may be stimulating. 


(c) University libraries are larger, laboratories better equipped, 
and there is opportunity to serve in each for experience and small pay. 


(d) Opportunities to earn part of one’s expenses are greater in a 
large institution, and in its city. 


(e) The city, and the university itself, may present a variety of 
cultural opportunities of high artistic and educational value. 


(f) In the College (or Department) of Education a more experi- 


enced staff of teaching specialists may be present, appointed primarily 
for professional attainments. 


These unfavorable aspects may be present: 


(a) The atmosphere of teaching may be wholly absent in the 
university’s subject-matter courses. No academic university course is 
designed for teachers in the elementary or intermediate grades. In 
all fields the intent is to prepare for a profession other than teaching, 
or for graduate study. 
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In the sciences—biology, chemistry, geology, physics—for ex- 
ample, studies with the pre-engineers, pre-medics, pre-research special- 
ists, will give no examples of topics, materials, and methods specifically 
designed to enrich the teaching of science in the high school. 


(b) The university’s specialists may be lacking in the practical 
knowledge gained by observation—the teacher’s first tool. Still using 
the sciences as examples, the university specialist in botany may not 
be able to identify common trees; the zoology professor may know few 
birds by sight; the chemistry professor has little to offer majors in 
foods and textiles; the physics professor can not help a young man 
build a radio set. In such fields as literature and the social studies 
the intent is to prepare for graduate study, not teaching. Said Elbert 
Hubbard (1859-1915), U. S. editor and essayist, ““Now owls are really 


not all-wise—they merely look that way. The owl is a sort of college 
professor!” 


(c) Guidance toward a career, which the university may offer espe- 
cially in its freshman and sophomore years, is likely to be away from 
teaching. Subject-matter specialists often recruit the more competent 
students, with scholarships or flattery, into their own major fields. 
Young women are led by interesting professor-personalities into such 
majors as psychology, narrow social specialties, narrow science spe- 
cialties, and the like, none of which are taught at any lower educational 
level. The blind alleys down which these majors have gone may not 
be realized until after graduation. 


(d) The contemptuous regard which many university professors 
hold for the Department of Education is not mitigated by proximity. 
One of these will criticise the education staff on his own campus as 
freely as if it were in a distant city. 

Many years ago, as a graduate student in the Department of 
Chemistry at the University of Chicago, I heard the springtime 
queries of my fellow-students to each other and to me: “What are you 
doing after graduation? For the sake of our Department, don’t teach! 
We want to be proud of all our men!” These comments doubtless 
echoed the remarks of our professors! 


(e) The staff of the university’s College of Education may so 
resent the attitude of the subject-matter specialists that guidance of 
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students into suitable subject-matter fields as majors and minors will 
be influenced by strong personal bias. Only after majoring in educa- 
tion may the graduate realize that you don’t teach education in high 
school; that credits in subjects are required for certification. 


(f) While the administration of a university’s College of Educa- 
tion is usually in the hands of a dean, it is sometimes assigned to one 
who is only a professor. Either man may be equipped by experience 
and temperament to battle for the needs of his department, or he may 
be cowed by the stronger personalities of his fellow deans, the obvious 
indifference of his president, or set-backs to his recommendations by 
the university’s Board of Regents. This battle is always fought on 
each university campus, and Education may not have the heaviest 
artillery. 

(g) Frustrated school superintendents and small-college instructors 
have often sought refuge in a department of education, especially in a 
state college. These men may be good counselors for young prospective 
teachers, or they may not. 


(h) Every instructor in a department of education has had some 
subject-matter courses in high school or in college, but it is amazing 
to learn how many of them have never taught a day at any grade level 
in public or private schools. Often these persons, by reading widely, 
visiting many classrooms in the public schools, listening to school talk 
by the experienced, thereby become good instructors. Earnest persons 
may teach successfully subjects which they have never taken in formal 
courses, provided they know how to study and learn outside the col- 
lege classroom. They may also give advice in a field where they have 
only observed with intelligence. This by no means disparages the 
fundamental maxim, “Experience is the best teacher!” 


In Summary 


To this writer at least it seems logical that a young person will get 
the best training for future teaching, and develop most pride in 
teaching as a profession, in a state or private teachers college of 
superior rank. There are a number of these throughout the nation 
where the subjects are taught by experts, the theory of teaching is 
presented by persons of experience, the practice teaching is in wholly 
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typical situations—often not found in a Demonstration (or Training) 
School of a university. 

Instructors in these teacher-preparation colleges should have—and 
usually do have—ambitions for promotion based only on superior 
teaching by themselves as examples, by participation in educational 
programs, by writing for educational magazines, by proving their 
dedication to teaching as a profession, in which they are privileged to 
serve at a high level. If they have the special skill required they may 
write authoritative text books for the public schools, which will en- 
hance the prestige of their institution and of themselves, and may—or 
may not—be remunerative. 

On the other hand the instructors in the universities know that their 
promotion upward in the ranks depends upon their research publica- 
tions. They give little thought to students, for “first things must come 
first.” No one will deny that some of the least skillful teaching is in 
the universities. Yet no criticism is universally true! Certain profes- 
sors—at the risk of their prestige, perhaps—have had the talent and 
the desire to teach well in the university’s classroom. Some of them 
have written superior text books for the high schools, thereby becoming 
disparaged—and envied—by their colleagues. 


The Decline of Teachers Colleges 


The peak of teachers colleges in numbers, and probably in influence, 
came in 1938 when 232 educational institutions were devoted primarily 
to teacher preparation in the United States." According to Bigelow,’ 
in 1938 ninety-two per cent of the institutions that were members of 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges carried the word 
“Teachers” in their titles. By 1956 only thirty-eight per cent of the 
A.A.T.C. members retained the word “Teachers” on their letterheads,* 
and by 1958 the institutions primarily engaged in training teachers 
had declined to 124 in number.’ 

“The teachers college is going to turn out to have been a temporary 
phenomenon in American higher education,” wrote Bigelow. “The 


* Educational Directory, 1937-1938, Part 3. Washington, D. C., U. S. Office of Education. 


*Karl W. Bigelow, “The Passing of the Teachers College,” Teachers College Record 
LVIII, 409-417 (May, 1957). 


* Bigelow, op. cit. 
5 Educational Directory, 1957-1958. 
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teachers college as we knew it twenty years ago is on the way to obliv- 
ion. ... This is not a happy prospect.” 

What may have caused this striking decline in the number of in- 
stitutions that seemed to offer necessary services? These influences 
seem to have been largely reponsible: 


(a) Desire for increased enrollment. Although from the first many 
students with no intention of teaching were in classes, yet the name 
“Teachers” seemed to turn others away. 


(b) Local demands for a typical liberal arts college. The state 
university was many miles away, was crowded, and had a reputation 
for campus gaiety. Private colleges had less prestige, and were ex- 
pensive. A State College near home could serve the intellectual and 
social needs of the young people at low cost. The school was already 
there, and only the name “Teachers” needed to be deleted from its 
title. 

(c) Ambition of the teachers college administration and staff for 
the prestige of a university. This caused changes in the titles of col- 
leges in California as early as 1920. Typical is the succession of titles 
of the West Tennessee State Normal of 1912 in Memphis, which be- 
came West Tennessee State Teachers College several years later by 
adding two years to its program, then, in the ’50’s, after much legis- 
lative battle, became Memphis State University by adding some gradu- 
ate courses in education. It is obvious that local pride triumphed in 
the new name. 


(d) The drumfire of addresses and articles criticising the teachers 
colleges. This began in 1839, and has never ceased. Writes Stinnett:° 
“‘Berating the teachers college has become a litany. It is a remarkable 
phase of a sustained period of criticism of education and education- 
ists. The lowly teachers college has become the whipping boy of 
every malcontent who has a pain about education, but can’t locate it 
exactly. [The teachers college] has become a symbol of academic 
inferiority.” 

Typical of the malcontents is Sperry, who wrote in Life’ a hazy 

*T. M. Stinnett, “The Teachers College Myth,” Journal of Teacher Education VII, 290 
(December, 1956) . 


7 John William Sperry, “Who Teaches the Teachers?” Life, XXIX, 147-154 (October 16, 
1950). 
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article asking, “Who teaches the teachers?” He selected isolated cases 
for inferiority to create an unfavorable impression of all teacher- 
preparation programs. Sperry admits that teachers colleges took on a 
task indispensible to an educated citizenry, which the prestige institu- 
tions of higher learning had ignored. But how shallow (he asserts) 
has teacher training been! He writes more in sorrow than in anger. 
One wonders whether teachers would prefer to be damned as frauds 
or pitied as fools! 


Teacher Training Must Go On 


There will always be teachers! It was a respected profession in 
ancient Greece; it is an honored profession in modern Russia; it 
continues to be a necessary profession in the United States. No matter 
where, and under what handicaps, teachers obtain their preparation 
in our land today, they are meeting standards that are higher than in 
the preceding decades. 

Requirements for certification are sure to rise in the coming years. 
At present these standards may be considered as minimal; the earnest 
teacher seeks more than the least that will permit him to serve. He 
spends his time and money, usually in summer schools, in earning more 
college credits in his specialty. This ambition has been greatly encour- 
aged during very recent summers by “Institutes” of the National 
Science Foundation in mathematics and science, and by other agencies 
that consider it wise to invest in better training for our Nation’s 
teachers. 

To the complaint that higher standards will accentuate the teacher 
shortage, the reply is this: let teacher shortages be met by better pay 
and more respect. How may these be deserved? 

Teachers must improve their professional spirit. Their pride in 
their task and influence must grow. They must hold themselves in 
high esteem to merit the esteem of others. Many teachers indeed do 
have this pride; they would not exchange their own prestige for that 
of any lawyer or doctor in the community. 

All teachers, rather than many, should be members of their pro- 
fessional teachers organizations—local, state, and national. They 
should attend meetings when possible, and participate when invited. 
They should be regular readers of their Associations’ journals, and 
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contribute articles when good ideas come to mind. 

How may the truly professional teacher keep informed as to the 
present, and gaze into the future? His professional journals will help 
him in this purpose. The Yearbooks of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education are current, each containing varied 
articles on the functions, programs, policies, and problems of the 
schools devoted to training for the profession. The Peabody Journal of 
Education, and its contemporaries, are earnest disseminators of what- 
ever findings educational research, and independent educational 
thoughts, may seem helpful. 

Books appear at intervals that discuss the modern teacher and his 
future. One stimulating volume has been written by Paul Woodring, 
“New Directions for Teacher Education,” (New York: The Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, 1957) that suggests certain innova- 
tions. The broad program advised for preparing a teacher is four 
years of liberal arts in college; one year internship in a public school, 
not in a college, with a stipend during this year. The degree, Master 
of Arts in Teaching. An experiment has also been conducted in cer- 
tain colleges to combine the liberal and the professional education 
within the four-year undergraduate period. Twenty-five individual pro- 
grams in selected institutions are detailed in the volume’s Appendix. 


I Ask You 


Have I written wisely or foolishly in these paragraphs? I can only 
say that I have written from over forty years experience in teacher 
preparation. Since 1912 I have been an actor in the drama of the 
teachers college. I have had eyes to see, ears to hear, a mouth to 
speak, hands to write, a mind to interpret, and a heart to understand. 
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Cheating—A Research Area in 


Need of Resuscitation 


LAWRENCE S. WRIGHTSMAN, JR. 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Ruth Strang, writing in 1937 on student personnel problems, stated 
that “the numerous articles on cheating do little more than to confirm 
the idea that cheating is prevalent in high school and college. . . . 
Very little has been done with the psychological analysis of the causes 
of cheating and the characteristics of the students who cheat” (14, p. 
75). The purposes of this article are (a) to evaluate the research on 
the extent of student cheating and its psychological determinants, and 
(b) to propose some recent research concepts which might be useful 
in understanding the motivations of student cheaters. A survey of the 
literature on cheating and student motivation, covering the work of 
the last 25 years, was done to aid in achieving these purposes. 

Perhaps the most striking revelation of this survey of the literature 
is the lack of published research on cheating in the schools. It is almost 
as if people, remembering the old Hartshorne and May study (6), 
accept the finding that some students cheat and leave it at that. Only 
14 papers, or a little more than one every two years, empirically 
studied cheating in the classroom. Of these 14, several did little to 
advance our knowledge of the dynamics of cheating, but rather were 
saddening and repetitious demonstrations that if you give students 
their own examination papers to score, many of them will deliberately 
alter their answers or misscore them in order to get a better grade. 
This “duplicating technique,” originated by Hartshorne and May (6), 
whereby the test is given and then the answer sheets are copied by the 
teacher and are returned to the students for self-scoring, seems to be 
the most persistently used method for detecting cheating. (See, for 
example, 4, 8, 11, and 13.) Similar devices, using waxed paper and 
chemical impressions and permitting immediate scoring by the pupil, 


have been used by Howells (9). 


It should be noted that the results of these researches—which gener- 
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ally indicate that from 10 per cent to 90 per cent of students score 
themselves unfairly and beneficially—deal not with cheating on ex- 
aminations but with cheating in the scoring of them. To conclude 
from these studies that cheating on the test itself is equally prevalent 
assumes a generality of dishonest behavior from one situation to 
another, and such generality has yet to be demonstrated. 

The valid conclusion from such a type of study—and it is an obvious 
one—is that the teacher who permits his students to score their own 
tests may be saving time at a far greater risk to the validity of the 
examination. Even letting students score the answers of other students 
in the class introduces some error. Finkenbinder (5), for example, 
found that five per cent of students changed the answers or over- 
looked errors in scoring another student’s paper. 

But what of empirical investigations of cheating in the actual testing 
situation? The accumulation—if we may call it that—is disappointing. 
Only two studies have been published in the last 25 years in which 
cheating on actual examinations was studied, and in one of these a 
possible conclusion is that no cheating took place. Of course one 
reason for the lack of research is the difficulty in determining when 
cheating is actually taking place. Both studies used special artifices to 
isolate cheating behavior. 

In one (3) a spy system was used. Cheating was reported by the 
spy only when he heard fellow students exchanging questions and 
answers or when he saw a student use materials during the examination. 
Even with such a conservative method, 96 of 173 college students 
(56%) were discovered cheating or later admitted to it. In the other 
study, Weinland (15) used two forms of the examination. Students. in 
alternate seats received Forms A and B. The two forms were partially 
alike and partially different; for example, questions 1-4 were the 
same on both forms but questions 5-8 were different. Thus if a student 
were to cheat by looking on his neighbor’s paper, he would be more 
likely to be successful when the same question was on the two forms 
than when the two forms had different questions. Weinland found, 
however, that for a class of 38 college students, the average score for 
those question numbers where the questions on the two forms were the 
same was slightly lower than when the questions were different. Several 
conclusions are possible here; Weinland feels that if cheating via copy- 
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ing took place, it was not effective in raising grades. 

Despite its ambiguous findings, this alternate-forms technique might 
be promising for further research. It needs to be refined, for Weinland 
gives us no information about whether the alternatives were varied, 
or if the different questions were equated for difficulty level. One of 
its advantages is that it is relatively free of the ethical limitations pres- 
ent in other methods previously discussed (e.g., spying, copying an- 
swer sheets surreptitiously, using secret recording devices). Yet it is 
limited to the study of only one manifestation of cheating, that of 
copying a neighbor’s paper. 

It seems that the major conclusion of these studies is that, despite 
the widespread acceptance of the statement that “students cheat,’ we 
know very little about the extent of their cheating behavior in the 
actual testing situation. We need studies which develop methods of 
determining how much cheating goes on during the test (as opposed 
to how much goes on in the rather artificial self-scoring situation). 
Evidently some cheating takes place, as students often admit to 
having done it. Henrichs (7) states that 57 per cent of students inter- 
viewed admitted having cheated at some time. As we will see, certain 
situational factors affect the extent of cheating. Yet we know virtually 
nothing about the extent of cheating in the typical test situation. 

When we turn to the problem of isolating the reasons for student 
cheating, we find much speculation but little in the way of a refined 
analysis of the psychological determinants of cheating. The eight 
empirical studies differ in the types of variables studied and the 
sophistication of their conceptualization. (Again, most of them deal 
with cheating on scoring the test rather than on taking it.) 

Perhaps the general approach of social psychology, which empha- 
sizes that a person’s behavior is influenced both by internal factors 
such as his needs and personality, and by his perception of the external 
situation, will serve as a framework for the review of the material on 
the motives for cheating. Among the personal characteristics which 
seem to characterize cheaters when compared with non-cheaters are 
lower intelligence (1, 6, and 13), though Howells (9) disagrees; lower 
grades (9 and 13); sorority membership in college women (4 and 13) 
—but not fraternity membership in college men (13); less self-suffi- 
ciency and neuroticism, as measured by the Bernreuter Personality 
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Inventory (3); and a lower level of effort, as judged by teachers’ 
ratings (1), although there may be some criterion contamination 
present here. 

The conclusions from this mass of correlational research are these: 
(a) that cheaters do differ from non-cheaters in certain personal traits 
and characteristics, (b) that such differences are not universal enough 
to enable us to make a confident prediction of a person’s tendency to 
cheat on the basis of his personality, and (c) that the differences ob- 
tained between cheaters and non-cheaters might be more extensive 
if more up-to-date and valid measures are used. For example, Camp- 
bell’s 1933 study (3), apparently the most recent one using person- 
ality traits, used the Bernreuter, a personality inventory which has 
long since been superseded by more valid and less fakable measures. 
Recently, fairly successful measures of the need to achieve and the 
need to affiliate, using projective methods, have been developed (2 
and 10). Quite possibly cheaters might differ from non-cheaters in 
their need to achieve or their need to be accepted. 

An analysis of the situational determinants of cheating is more 
difficult. It appears that more cheating (in self-scoring, at least) 
occurs when the test is a more difficult one (9). Lax supervision by 
proctors, pressure to get good grades, and a poor test or poorly organ- 
ized course may encourage cheating (14). A recent comprehensive 
study by McQueen (12) demonstrates the importance of the social 
situation in one aspect of scholastic behavior, the reporting of scoring 
errors. After the instructor had deliberately misscored some papers 
so that the students benefited from the mistake, the students were more 
likely to report the mistake if others in the class had already done so. 
The importance of conformity pressures in student behavior cannot 
be over-emphasized. Such a focus on the importance of peer relation- 
ships to the adolescent might reveal that much of cheating behavior is 
motivated by needs to be accepted by group members more than by 
anything else. 

In summary, it seems apparent that Strang’s admonition regarding 
the need for research on the characteristics of cheaters and the reasons 
for cheating is as true today as it was when it was written almost 25 
years ago. Advancement of knowledge in the area has been plagued 
by a lack of adequate methods and by little in the way of a serviceable 
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theory of the motivations behind cheating. At present, little progress 
can be made in understanding cheating until procedures are devised 
which expose the extent of cheating on examinations. Likewise, we 
can have little confidence in the validity of our examinations until 
this void is filled. The usual method of relating rather obvious char- 
acteristics such as grade average, IQ, and fraternity membership to 
extent of cheating needs to be supplanted by an approach which focuses 
on underlying needs and the pressures of the situation. 
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George Peabody and Maryland 


FRANKLIN PARKER 
University of Texas 


Maryland has long been proud of one of its great citizens and bene- 
factors, George Peabody, 1795-1869, founder of the Peabody Institute 
of Baltimore. This article briefly traces his relationship with Mary- 
land and the Maryland Historical Society. 

Like his contemporary, Johns Hopkins, whom he influenced, Pea- 
body was a New Englander, born in South Danvers (now Peabody), 
near Salem, Massachusetts. His school years were short and he was 
apprenticed to a country storekeeper at age eleven. The death of his 
father when young Peabody was fifteen made him take on the support 
of the family of seven members. At age seventeen he went with his 
uncle to Georgetown, D. C., where the older relative opened a dry 
goods store. Young Peabody worked for a time as a pack peddler 
selling goods and wearing apparel in and around the city. He en- 
listed in the War of 1812 in Captain George Peter’s Company and 
served with such famous Marylanders as Francis Scott Key, John 
Pendleton Kennedy, and Elisha Riggs.’ Kennedy later recalled Pea- 
body in those days as a “trig young soldier,” wearing a flashy blue 
and scarlet uniform with crossed belts and a nodding plume in his hat.” 

Elisha Riggs of Montgomery County, Maryland, an older and 
established merchant, invited the nineteen-year-old Peabody to be- 
come his partner in 1814. The dry goods importing firm of Riggs, 
Peabody & Co. soon moved to Baltimore and ten years later had 
branch offices in New York and Philadelphia. When Elisha Riggs 
withdrew from the firm in 1829, his nephew, Samuel Riggs, took his 
place while Peabody became the senior partner.’ Baltimore was an ex- 
cellent city in which to lay the foundation of a fortune. By 1830 it 
1 Feeumne Records of the War of 1812, Record Group No. 15A, National Archives. 

*Kennedy’s Journal, “Sketch of George Peabody,” LXXIII, Kennedy Papers, Peabody 
Institute of Baltimore. 

* John Beverley Riggs, Riggs Family of Maryland; A Genealogical and Historical Record, 


Incl. A Study of the Several Families in England (Brookeville, Maryland: privately printed, 
1939), p. 323. 
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had outstripped Boston and Philadelphia in size and stood second 
to New York as a commercial city." Sometime during this early period 
of busy commercial endeavor Peabody had determined that should his 
fortune rise, he would give liberally for educational causes. As 
early as 1832, in his amended will, just before going to Europe for 
his third buying trip, Peabody set aside $2,000 for the infant school 
of Baltimore and $20,000 to the mayor and city council of Baltimore 
to be used for educational purposes.” 

During his fifth European trip, which kept him in London as a 
merchant and banker for almost the rest of his life, Peabody was 
commissioned to sell Maryland’s eight million dollar bond issue to 
promote the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal and the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. Under the difficult handicaps of the financial Panic of 1837 
and the temporary repudiation of indebtedness by nine American states, 
including Maryland, he sold the bonds and upheld Maryland’s repu- 
tation abroad. Not wishing to add to Maryland’s burdens he never 
claimed the $60,000 commission due him for his services, a fact 
which did not become known until 1847. 

Meanwhile Peabody established himself in London as a merchant 
for Peabody, Riggs, and Co., and after 1843 as a banker for his own 
firm, George Peabody and Co. He entertained visiting Americans, 


particularly Marylanders, one of whom, William S. Albert, described 
his kindness as follows: 


In 1838, when on a visit to London, I lodged in the same house with him 
for several weeks. Under the same roof where assembled mutual friends 
from the city of his adoption, upon whom he took pleasure in bestowing 


those marks of attention so grateful in a foreign land, making the house a 
home to us all.° 


Hearing that funds were being raised in 1845 for an Athenaeum 
and public library in Baltimore, Peabody sent $500 and offered more 
should it be needed.’ Two years later Governor Thomas G. Pratt 
publicly praised him for relinquishing his $60,000 commission “While 





“William T. Brigham, “New England in Baltimore,” New England Magazine, XXII, 
No. 2 (April, 1900) , 220. 


® Amended will, dated April 24, 1832, Peabody Papers, Essex Institute. 


* Maryland Historical Society, In Memory of George Peabody, Fund Publication No. 3 
(Baltimore: John Murphy, 1870), p. 29. 


* Baltimore American and Commercial Daily Advertiser, June 25, 1845. 
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the state was struggling with its pecuniary difficulties,” and the next 
year, 1848, the legislature passed a unanimous resolution of praise 
“for his devotion and interest.”” On Peabody’s being elected an 
honorary member of the Maryland Historical Society in 1850, the 
corresponding secretary wrote to him: “In common with all your fellow 
citizens of Maryland, we hold in high regard your unwavering confi- 
dence in the integrity of your state, and your influence in averting a 
threatened strain upon her honor.” 


Becoming prominent in wealth and social standing as an American 
banker in London, Peabody carefully sought ways to enrich Maryland’s 
culture. He donated $1,000 to the Maryland Institute for a chemical 
school and laboratory in 1851" and the next year planned and paid 
for the copying of documents pertaining to Maryland’s colonial 
history from English depositories, shipping seven large volumes to 
the Maryland Historical Society.” 


But his most important gift to Maryland, the Peabody Institute of 
Baltimore, took more than a decade to reach fruition. Peabody first 
mentioned his desire to establish a cultural institution in Baltimore 
to Charles James Madison Eaton then visiting in London in 1851. 
Eaton was interested in reviving the moribund Library Company of 
Baltimore, of which he was President. The Maryland Historical 
Society planned to raise $25,000 toward this end and Eaton hoped 
Peabody’s gift might constitute this fund.’ Nothing was done until 
late 1854 when Peabody mentioned his intention to James Watson 
Webb and Reverdy Johnson, then in London, urging Johnson to 


8 Annual Message of the Executive (Governor Thomas G. Pratt) to the General Assem- 
bly of Maryland, December Session, 1847, Document A, p. 11; Baltimore American and 
Commercial Daily Advertiser, December 29, 1847. 

® Journal of Proceedings of the House of Delegates of the State of Maryland, 1847 
(Annapolis: Riley and Davis, 1847), p. 420; “Maryland Resolution to George Peabody,” 
Bankers’ Magazine and State Financial Register, 111, No. 7 (January, 1849), 394. 

*° Letter from James Morrison Harris, Corresponding Secretary, Maryland Historical 
Society, Baltimore, to George Peabody, London, July 10, 1850, Peabody Papers, Essex 
Institute. 

** Letter from George Peabody, London, to William H. Keighler, Baltimore, October 31, 
1851, Garrett Papers, Library of Congress; Baltimore American and Commercial Daily 
Advertiser, November 27, 1851. 

*8 Washington, D. C., Daily National Intelligencer, June 11, 1852; Baltimore American 
and Commercial Daily Advertiser, July 3, 1852. 

** Letter from Charles James Madison Eaton to George Peabody, September 15, 1855, 
Peabody Papers, Essex Institute. 
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formulate a definite plan with prominent Baltimore men. Johnson 
relayed Peabody’s request to John Pendleton Kennedy.” Peabody 
also wrote about the matter to William Edward Mayhew who also 


consulted Kennedy.” In the spring of 1856 Kennedy was in London 
and Peabody said to him: 


I suppose you Baltimore people do not care to have an institution estab- 
lished among you, as I have heard nothing of the suggestion made through 
Mr. Mayhew some years ago.” 


Kennedy smiled, said that they were interested in the proposal, 
adding that it was always a delicate thing to talk about money, and 
asked what Peabody’s plans were and how much he intended to give. 
Peabody in turn asked Kennedy to state the kind of cultural institute 
he thought would be most useful. From Kennedy’s fertile mind came 
the plan for an educational institute modeled on the British Museum 
which Peabody adopted: a reference library, lecture hall and lecture 
fund, music academy, art gallery, and funds for prizes for outstanding 
Baltimore school pupils. The Maryland Historical Society was to 
administer all departments and have its rooms in the Institute’s 
building while a governing board of trustees appointed by Peabody 
would have visitation powers.” 

Peabody visited the United States in 1856, spent part of January 
and February, 1857, in Baltimore, was flatteringly received by the 
city authorities, and honored with a reception by the Maryland Histori- 
cal Society on January 30." His founding letter of February 12, 
1857, gave $300,000 as a beginning sum for the Peabody Institute of 
Baltimore. 

Kennedy outlined Peabody’s plan to the Maryland Historical 
Society members, March 3, 1857, and found them eager to cooperate. 
They appointed a select committee, headed by Kennedy, to plan the 
Society’s part in the Institute. Peabody wanted the Society to move 


** London Anglo-American Times, October 2, 1869. 

*® Kennedy's Journal, op. cit., VII (July 1, 1854-July 31, 1855), entries dated December 
8 and 19, 1854, pp. 197-199. 

18 Ibid. 

*7 John Thomas Scharf, History of Baltimore City and County (Philadelphia: Louis H. 
Everts, 1881), p. 663. 

*® The Founder’s Letters and Papers Relating to its Dedication and its History up to 
the 1st January, 1868 (Baltimore: William K. Boyle, 1868), pp. 2-21. 

*° Baltimore Sun, January 30, 31, February 2, 1857. 
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into the Institute building when completed so that he could purchase 
their Athenaeum building to give to the Mercantile Library Company.” 
One month later Kennedy reported that the select committee had ac- 
cepted the administrative role assigned to the Maryland Historical 
Society in Peabody’s founding letter.” 

There was difficulty in finding a site. There was also disagreement 
about the size of the building and the scope of the Institute’s opera- 
tions. Confidence rose when the Howard lot, the present location on 
Mount Vernon Place, was decided upon.and the cornerstone laid on 
April 16, 1859." But apprehension still existed about who would 
control the Institute, the trustees appointed by Peabody or the Mary- 
land Historical Society? Some members of the latter feared the loss 
of independence of their older organization in the new venture.” Per- 
ceiving that a wrangle might lie ahead, Eaton advised Peabody to 
placate the Society members with a donation to their publication 
fund so as to make parting less painful.“ But Peabody, being an 
ocean’s distance away, often ill, and with business worries of his own, 
had faith that his Maryland friends would reconcile their differences. 
Divided loyalties during the Civil War further affected differences 
over the Peabody Institute. Respecting the Southern sympathies of 
some of his Maryland friends yet loyal himself to the Union, Peabody 
wrote to Kennedy his hope that his Institute might “yet be dedicated 
in the ‘United States.’ ’” 


A year after the end of the war when he was seventy-one years old 
Peabody revisited the United States and added to his philanthropic 
institutions. But his prime concern was to reconcile his trustees in 
Baltimore with the Maryland Historical Society prior to the dedication 
of his Institute on October 25, 1866. His trustees had asked the 
Society to withdraw from the project; and the Society, while friendly 


*° Kennedy's Journal, op. cit., VIIj (August 1, 1855-March 14, 1857), entry dated Wed- 
nesday, March 4, 1857. 

** Ibid., VIIk (March 15, 1857-December 6, 1859), entry dated Thursday, April 2, 1857; 
Baltimore Sun, April 3, 1857. 

*2 History of Baltimore, Maryland (Baltimore: Nelson, 1898), p. 62. 

*8 Letters from Charles James Madison Eaton, Baltimore, to George Peabody, London, 
March 7, 1857; May 19, 1859, Peabody Papers, Essex Institute. 

** Letter from Charles James Madison Eaton to George Peabody, June 20, 1859, Peabody 
Papers, Essex Institute. 

*° Letter from George Peabody, Bath, England, to John Pendleton Kennedy, March 8, 
1861, Kennedy Papers, Peabody Institute of Baltimore. 
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toward Peabody, was hostile to the trustees. Kennedy summed up the 
difficulty as follows: 


I am myself responsible for Mr. Peabody’s committing the Institute to the 
Society but this was done at a time when the Society nobly showed some 
appreciation of its object.” 


Peabody admitted the wrong on the part of his trustees and acknowl- 
edged the moral and legal right of the Society in the affair. His sin- 
cerity and nobility softened nine years of animosity and the Society 
willingly withdrew. Just as humbly he then asked for the privilege 
of contributing to the Society’s work. Thus, he created the first perma- 
nent $20,000 publication fund which made possible the Society’s 
scholarly publications of historical importance.” 

At the dedication on October 25, 1866, his face wreathed in 
smiles, Peabody mingled happily with his trustees and the Maryland 
Historical Society members. After being welcomed by Governor 
Thomas Swann, Peabody said, “May not this Institute be a common 
ground where all may meet burying former differences and animosi- 
ties? May not Baltimore,” he pleaded, “the birthplace of religious tol- 
eration, become the star of political tolerance and charity?” The next 
day a large crowd at Mount Vernon Place watched 20,000 school 
children march by Peabody on the steps of the Institute building. 
Josias Pennington described how Peabody, a bachelor, picked up the 
younger children, kissed them, and put them down with the tenderness 
of a father. “The scene brought tears into many eyes,” wrote Penning- 
ton, “and many a hankerchief that waved was moist.”” 

It was John Work Garrett, President of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, who arranged a special dinner with George Peabody and 
Johns Hopkins as guests before Peabody left Baltimore to return 
to London in 1867. Hopkins had earlier intimated to Garrett his 
search for a benefaction to endow in his will and Garrett wanted 
Peabody to explain for Hopkins’ enlightenment how he had got the 


2° Kennedy’s Journal, op. cit., VIIlo (November 29, 1864-September 21, 1869), entry 
dated Friday, June 16, 1865. 

27 James Morrison Harris, Address by the Hon. J. Morrison Harris, Upon the Occasion of 
the Celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Maryland Historical Society, Delivered 
March 12, 1894 (Baltimore: J. Murphy and Company, 1897), p. 18. 

28 New York Times, October 27, 1866. 


*° Letter from Josias Pennington, Baltimore, to John Pendleton Kennedy, October 29, 
1866, Maryland Historical Society. 
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idea for his own vast gifts. In a remarkable conversation which lasted 
several hours, Peabody told how he had early in life wanted to ac- 
cumulate a fortune and that he long had been satisfied with his success. 
“When age came upon me,” said Peabody, 


And when aches and pains made me realize that I was not immortal, I felt, 
after taking care of my relatives, great anxiety to place the millions I had 
accumulated so as to accomplish the greatest good for humanity.” 


Peabody told how, after consulting with friends, he had asked them 
to be his trustees and had increasingly turned over to them greater 
sums of money which they wisely used “for good and humane pur- 
poses; and so, sir, I have gone on, and from that day realized with 
increasing enjoyment the pleasure of giving.”” Many authors, referring 
to this conversation, have credited Peabody as one of the influences on 
Hopkins who in his will endowed the University and Medical School 
which bear his name. 

At age seventy-four Peabody paid his last visit to Baltimore on 
September 22, 1869. With feeble steps he walked through his Institute, 
gave a final sum of money to the trustees, and affectionately took leave 
of them. Slowly and painfully he entered his carriage and left behind 
him the Institute to which he had given a total of $1,400,000. He 
sailed to England, was taken to the home of a friend in London, and 
there died on November 4. 

Victor Hugo said of George Peabody, “America has reason to be 
proud of this great citizen.””’ Robert E. Lee wrote, “Nowhere have 
his generous deeds . . . elicited more heartfelt admiration than at the 
South.” The Tennessee legislature voted that his “memory deserves 
to be held in perpetual and grateful memory.” Baltimore flags were 
lowered to half-mast, stores and schools were closed, and bells tolled.” 

Maryland had been the scene of his first commercial success. To 

8° John W. Garrett, Address Delivered on the 30th of January, 1883, Before the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Baltimore on the Occasion of their Thirtieth Anniversary 
(Baltimore: The News Steam Printing Office, 1883), pp. 9-10. 

5 Ibid., also quoted in Baltimore Sun, January 31, 1883. 

** London Times, December 13, 1869. 

** Letter from Robert E. Lee, Lexington, Virginia, to George Peabody Russell, November 
10, 1869, quoted in The Salem Gazette (Salem, Massachusetts), November 30, 1869. 

** Acts of the State of Tennessee Passed by the First Session of the Thirty-Sixth General 
Assembly, for the Years 1869-1870 (Nashville, Tennessee: Jones Purvis and Company, 


1870), p. 667. 
*5 New York Times, November 26, 1869; Baltimore Sun, November 11, 12, 13, 1869. 
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Maryland he left a rich cultural legacy. The Maryland Historical 
Society publications have been made possible in part from his gift. 
The Johns Hopkins University and Medical School were indirectly 
inspired by him. The Peabody Library of Baltimore has one of 
America’s finest special reference collections. The Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music occupies a respected place among schools of music. 

In his letter doubling his million dollar fund to revive education 
in the Southern states, Peabody referred to education as “a debt due 
from present to future generations.” This debt he paid in full to 
Maryland which he honored, to the South which he respected, and to 
the nation which he loved. 


| Discovery 


MARIE REYNOLDS RODGERS 
Cumberland State College 
Keyser, West Virginia 


There arrives a beatitude of attitude in teaching, 
when learning and experience bring 
full payment of surprise: 

Unriddling riddles, the deeper one delves into 
freeing others, and we 
free ourselves. 

I did not know this . . . in the beginning. 











A Catechism on Essay Tests 


GEORGE H. COOKE 
Kent State University 


Essay tests refer to those questions in which the testee is called 
upon to plan his answer, to organize his materials, to determine the 
sequence of presentation; in general, to create his own response. The 
essay differs in several ways from its forerunner, the oral examination. 
The essay test requires a written response. In oral examinations the 
testor may ask leading questions pertinent to the main issue. The oral 
test is also a measure of the ability to speak. There were so many 
disadvantages to the oral test that written tests were substituted. 
There is still a definite place for oral responses in the classroom, 


and such responses should be an integral part of evaluation, and of 
teaching. 


1. Are all essay tests good? 


Many so-called essay tests are really measures of memory. Some 
questions are outlined to the degree that pupils merely fill in the 
outlines. Essay tests have many worthwhile advantages but these 
can only be realized by suitable test exercises, time to respond and 
through valiant efforts of the grader. 


2. Does essay testing have a place in our public schools? 


Yes. The emphasis in education today is to make learning func- 
tional. If this is true then evaluation must be in similar terms. The 
essay test has considerable value as a means of general diagnosis. 
Teachers can learn of a great many characteristics, abilities, weak- 
nesses of pupils by carefully reading their responses to essay ques- 
tions. The emphasis on Gestalt learning supports one basis for essay 
testing. 


3. Will essay testing provide proper motivation in studying and in 
learning? 
Yes. Most teachers like to believe that certain big ideas, general- 
izations, principles become a part of the intellectual and emotional 
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background of pupils. These large outcomes are and should be the 
basis for essay tests. It is assumed that if pupils know they will be 
called upon to organize, to present an explanation, to show relation- 


ships, or to solve a new problem in their field they will study with this 
in mind. 


4. Can essay tests be used in all subjects? 


Yes. The subjects taught in our high schools have applications, 
generalizations, explanations of how, why, effects, causes, etc. Signif- 
icant ways in which the world judges the degree of understanding 
possessed by people are clearness of explanation, the degree to which 
the writer can support a statement, the ease of finding illustrations of a 


principle or by making application of mastered principles to a novel 
problem. 


5. Must one use considerable time in making up an essay test? 


Yes. One of the strong criticisms of essay tests is a lack of 
sampling of the abilities of the pupils. A test of five questions is not 
likely to be adequate unless the questions are broad enough to cover the 
subject and the outcomes. This requires a high degree of subject matter 
understanding and ingenuity on the part of the testor. Basic to this 
whole question is: will five questions reveal the truth about the condi- 
tions to be measured? In short, the testor has only a limited number of 
questions. Each question must be good for its intended purpose. One 
weak or poorly worded essay question may cause disaster, i.e., con- 
fusion and failure among pupils. 


6. How much time is necessary to grade an essay test? 


If an essay test is to serve the merits claimed for it, responses 
must be carefully read. If the test is to serve the purpose of evalu- 
ation, written comments by the reader are necessary. Most teachers 
would want to make note of frequent errors in order to re-teach, or to 
plan in the future. If pupils spend time and effort to write such papers, 
they deserve careful, thoughtful reading and analyzing by the teacher. 


7. Are essay tests a measure of the pupil’s ability to organize, write, 
show creativity, etc.? 


Yes. If this were not true there would be little place for this form 
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of testing. Some pupils say they know but are unable to explain. We 
live in a world where one must verbalize one’s ideas and understand- 
ings. Hence, skill in communication as an asset is not to be denied. 


8. Can and should pupils be taught to take essay tests? 

Yes. Many pupils lack ability, or fail to use care in reading the 
questions. Pupils disregard differences among such words as define, 
distinguish, explain, relate, etc. Students do learn to organize their 
thoughts, to search for supporting facts, to express themselves clearly. 
In question seven the thought was expressed that people are often judged 
in many walks of life on their ability to present their ideas in a clear, 
logical, and an interesting manner. Hence, this is an ability to be 
developed and can be taught. Furthermore, this ability to take essay 
tests with success may be very important in college. 


9. Are there objections to essay tests that demand recalling the au- 
thoritative statements of books or teachers? 

These statements may deal with understandings, reasons for or 
against an issue, or examples of application. There is no answer to this 
question until the purpose of the question or test has been established. 
There is no opportunity for personal opinion, nor is there leeway for 
original thinking. Such a test is calling for knowledge, a repetition of 
the knowledge and understanding of another. This practice is not to 


be entirely condemned, but it does not fulfill the usual claims for the 
essay test. 


10. Do philosophies of education differ in their views toward essay 
tests? 


Yes. The philosophy of idealism looks for questions to stimulate the 
mind, questions that will call forth a variety of answers. The idealist 
pupil would select the most difficult question as a challenge to his 
powers. The idealist teacher admits subjectivity but relies on his own 
judgment and insight for grading essay tests. He looks for depth, co- 
herence, originality, clearness, vigor, and unity. 

The realist is clear with respect to his teaching objectives; namely 
understanding, knowledge, and ability to use. He seeks methods of 
testing that are objective, and reliable. Furthermore, he would place his 
faith in tests made by experts rather than by teachers. He is more 
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interested in using a test to measure than to teach; therefore, he would 
not favor a choice of questions by pupils. 

A pragmatist would agree with the realist in the purpose of tests, 
i.e., to measure rather than to teach. He does not agree with the 
realist as to the importance of testing of any kind. This brief statement 
is to point out that the idealist would certainly favor essay tests of the 
most general type other philosophies would differ. 


1l. Are there advantages to the essay test not found in objective types? 

Yes. To a question which requires an essay answer, the writer has 
an opportunity to show what he can do with the question. He can dis- 
play ingenuity, creativeness, literary ability, originality, and resource- 


fulness. The degree of validity depends more on the worth of the 
question than on the form of it. 


12. Are essay tests difficult to grade? 


Yes. It has been pointed out that grading these tests does and 
should take a long time. Many students have been made to show the 
unreliability of grades due to factors of variability of the grader, or 
even a number of graders. One is faced with many factors such as 
handwriting, the degree of relevancy of response, misinterpretation of 
the question, bluffing, and halo effects. Suggestions have been made 


to make grading more objective but improvements frequently detract 
from the values claimed for the essay test. 


13. Can essay testing be improved? 


Yes. There are many kinds of essay questions. Some may be 
suitable for one situation some for another. The word “discuss” fre- 
quently is used and has broad meanings. The exact meaning of this 
word should be clear to the pupils. The teachers often give such di- 
rections as “relate,” “devise a new procedure,” “explain the meaning, 
use, operation,” “how would you react to such an such a situation,” 
etc. One professor gave as his final examination: “Outline the chapter 
and fill in the details.” It is possible to make the question of such a 
nature that grading becomes easier and more objective but the test 
loses its inherent value as a true essay test. It has been already sug- 
gested that pupils be given some training in taking essay tests. The 
use of model answers helps objectivity of grading and reliability but 
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may penalize the student who is original, creative, or who disagrees 
with the authorities. Essay questions may take almost as many forms 
as the objective question. 

It has been suggested to have more questions calling for shorter 
responses. But this is if carried to any length, such practice could 
become almost a recall, or a completion type test. This test may not 
involve dealing with large ideas and significant generalizations, but 
would provide better sampling. 


14. How great are the disadvantages of essay testing? 


A brief list should be all that is necessary. It should be realized 
that these disadvantages are not always present, just as this paper has 
pointed out that all essay tests are not inevitably satisfactory or de- 
fensible. Grading is difficult and time consuming. Bluffing is possible. 
Sampling is limited. A premium is placed on literary ability, and 
boldness of expression. A teacher who depends on essay tests is 
less likely to give tests frequently enough to use them as a teaching 
tool. Regardless of how good the question may be, subjectivity in 
grading and inadequate sampling may interfere with validity of meas- 
urement. 


15. Are there many kinds of essay questions? 


Yes. Monroe and Carter’ collected and classified almost a score of 
essay questions that differed. 1. Interpretation 2. criticism and eval- 
uation 3. statement of purpose 4. how to do 5. cause and effect 
6. statement of relationship 7. compare and contrast 8. illustra- 
tions 9.. application of principle 10. discuss 11. describe 12. sum- 
marize 13. list 14. explain 15. devise a plan of research to prove— 
16. support your reaction to the following 17. a problem type such 
as the following: A parent, or your principal asks you how a particu- 
lar pupil is “getting along” in your class. Discuss the possible meanings 
and implications of such a query. How do you plan to conduct your 
classes in order to give a competent, defensible answer to this rather 
common question. 


* Walter S. Monroe and R. E. Carter, “The Use of Different Types of Thought Questions 
on Secondary Schools and Their Relative Difficulty for Students,” Bureau of Educational 
Research Bulletin, No. 14, University of Illinois, Urbana, 1923. 
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16. Should the teacher introduce an essay question calling for a 
unique approach? 


Yes. This is one advantage to the essay question. To devise a 
new problem, real or hypothetical, is entirely within the scope of the 
essay question. The better the question the greater is the challenge 
for the pupil. The learning of students is improved, and teachers will 
grow and extend their own thinking. 


17. Should teachers and professors read their own papers? 


Yes. While clerks, graduate assistant may properly read short 
answer essay papers, or score objective papers, only the class teacher 
should read essay papers if the usual merits of the essay test are to 
be achieved. 


18. Will students disagree with the teacher regarding grades given on 
essay tests? 


This can and does happen but not so much as with the objective test. 
The teacher states he has used his best judgment while grading the 
answers. How many pupils have the courage to criticize the judgment 
of their teachers. 


19. Do essay tests minimize the importance of a good knowledge of 
facts and principles? 

No. In order to write a good essay, students will need a compre- 
hensive knowledge of facts, principles, etc. But what is more, this 
knowledge and understanding must be selected, organized and applied 
to the questions in an acceptable form. 


A final word on essay tests is intended to encourage the use of 
this medium. The form of question can and should be improved as the 
teacher experiments with such tests. It will be an unfortunate time 
when pupils are not called upon to explain, to meet and solve unique 
problems, to be challenged by searching questions. Finally, pupils 
should be given help in order to write better tests. No one should 
assume from this paper that the essay is the total answer to all the 
problems of total evaluation of pupils. 
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Relative Merits of Departmental and 
Non-departmental Elementary Schools 


ROY C. WOODS 
Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 


For several years there has been a ‘difference of opinion relative 
to the advantages and disadvantages of departmental and non-depart- 
mental teaching in the elementary schools. It was the purpose of this 
study to investigate the results of these types of organization in two 
schools of striking similar environmental backgrounds. In this study 
departmental teaching meant that a class had different teachers in 
each subject similar to the system used in high schools; whereas, the 
traditional or non-departmentalized teaching was the type where one 
teacher was responsible for all the subjects taught in a given grade. 

Dougherty, Gorman, and Phillips’ explained that: 

The characteristic feature of departmental instruction is that a teacher 
who is highly trained in a field of knowledge is assigned to teach English, 
which in the elementary school would include reading, writing, language, 
spelling, and literature; another teacher is assigned to the social studies, 
including history, geography, and citizenship in elementary schools; another 
to mathematics; another to natural science, etc. . . . This type of organization 
has been introduced somewhat extensively in the intermediate and grammar 
grades. ... 


Reavis, Pierce, and Stullken’ described the traditional type of school 
as follows: 


The traditional or regular organization of the elementary school con- 
sisted of a group of classrooms with a teacher for each room who accepted 
responsibility for the complete education of the group of pupils assigned 
to the room. 


Dougherty, Gorman, and Phillips’ gave some arguments for and 


2J. H. Dougherty, F. H. Gorman, and C. A. Phillips, Elementary School Organization 
and Management. New York; The Macmillan Company, 1936, p. 31. 

* William C. Reavis, Paul R. Pierce, and Edward H. Stullken, The Elementary School. 
The University of Chicago Press, 1931, p. 7. 

* Op. Cit. P. 31-32 
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against the departmental organization in the elementary school. Their 
statements are set forth in the following excerpt: 


Some of the advantages claimed for departmental organization are that it 
(1) provides for more efficient instruction: (2) offers an enriched curric- 
ulum; (3) more highly trained teachers can be secured; (4) allows for 
concentration of equipment; (5) pupils may be promoted by subjects instead 
of grades; (6) pupils have contact with more teaching personality; and (7) 
both teachers and children in schools with departmentalization favor it. 


The arguments against departmentalization are that (1) it overemphasizes 
subject matter; (2) teachers are only narrow specialists; (3) behavior 
problems are more difficult to handle; (4) it destroys the unity of school life 
for the pupil; (5) prevents integration of subject matter; and (6) the plan 
has been borrowed from secondary school practice. 


Both School A in which departmentalization prevailed and School B 
organized on the traditional plan were located in the same area of an 
industrial development. The parents of both groups of children were 
economically dependent upon chemical and coal industries and were 
located in the same county with the same supervisory contacts and ap- 
proximately the same quality of teacher preparation and experience. 
Table I shows how similar they are in socio-economic backgrounds. 
Table II shows that on mental ability the two groups were not equated 
and this point must be remembered in evaluating the final results of 
this study. The questionnaire was used to secure the necessary back- 
ground of each child. A thorough survey of the social, cultural, eco- 
nomic, and health status of all the members of both eighth grade 
classes was conducted. 

The questionnaire proved that the two communities were very simi- 
lar economically, socially, culturally, and in matters pertaining to 
health. This and the permanent record and census cards furnished addi- 
tional data. Personal interviews were used when necessary to secure 
needed data. The first test given to the eighth grade pupils of the two 
schools was the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test, Beta, Form A. 

This test was given September 23, 1949, by the principals of the 
two schools both of whom have had considerable experience in ad- 
ministering tests. They showed a keen and impartial interest, and the 
best of cooperation was given. Conditions prevailing at both of the 
schools were as nearly the same as was found possible, and the direc- 
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Socio-Economic Background 





























School A School B 
Factor Departmental Non-Departmental 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

Parents with Only 

Elementary Education 20 66.7 20 58.8 
Those with High School 

Education or More 10 33.3 14 41.2 
Five or Less in Family 13 - 86.6 11 64.7 
More than five in Family 2 13.3 6 35.3 
Average size of Family 4.49 4.65 
Chief Wage Earner was Father 10 66.8 12 70.6 
Chief Wage Earner was Mother 1 6.7 1 5.9 
Both Parents Worked 2 13.3 3 17.7 
Step Mother and Father 2 13.3 1 5.9 
Owned Homes 12 80.0 15 88.2 
Rented Homes 3 20.0 2 11.8 
Owned a Car 10 66.7 13 76.5 
Bathroom in Home 10 66.7 7 41.2 
Musical Instrument 8 53.3 10 58.8 
Radio 12 80.0 15 88.2 
Refrigerator 5 33.3 8 47.1 
Telephone 1] 73.3 10 58.8 
Attended only one school 6 40.0 8 47.1 
Attended Two Schools 5 33.3 5 29.4 
Attended Three Schools 4 26.7 4 23.5 

Table Il 
Mental Ability Status 
Departmental Non-Departmental 
Status Class Medians Class Medians 
School A School B 

Chronological Age a 
(Years and Months) 14-1 14-9 
Intelligence Quotient 92 78 
Mental Age 
(Years and Months) 13-0 11-6 
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tions were followed implicitly. 

Upon scoring and ranking the tests it was found that School A had 
a median chronological age 0. fourteen years and one month had a 
median intelligence quotient of ninety-two and a median mental age of 
thirteen years, while the School B had a median chronologically of 
fourteen years and nine months had a median intelligence quotient of 
seventy-eight and a median mental age of eleven years and six months. 
This gave the School A an advantage of fourteen points in intelligence 
quotient and an advantage of one year and six months in mental age. 
Apparently School B should have been outdistanced considerably in 
achievement, but exactly the opposite happened as will be shown in 
the achievement tests. 

The achievement tests were given under conditions very similar to 
those described in administering the mental tests. 

The first of the achievement tests was administered in October, so 
as to establish a point from which to measure the gains in achievement. 
The test used was the Stanford Achievement Test, Advanced Battery— 
Complete, Form G. 

It contained a total score of 550 points which was divided into ten 
parts under the following subjects: paragraph meaning, forty-five; 
language usage, one hundred; word meaning, fifty; arithmetic reason- 
ing, forty; arithmetic computation, sixty-five; literature, fifty; social 
studies, Parts I and II, fifty each; elementary science, fifty; and 
spelling, fifty. 

In analyzing the test results it was not considered necessary to com- 
pile tables of comparison on each of the ten parts of the tests for an 
analytical diagnosis of the achievements in the various fields, but the 
chief aim was to discover how the general achievements on the entire 
test compared. In the main, the object was to find, if possible, which 
type of school organization enhanced pupil achievement more academic- 
ally. 

The second achievement test which was given in May was the 
Stanford Achievement Test, Advanced Battery—Complete, Form D. 
It was very similar to the first achievement test given and was admin- 
istered in the same manner and by the same people, but the results 
differed greatly and in an unexpected direction. 

In this second achievement test the unitary School B had a median 
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equated score of sixty-eight as compared to fifty-four and nine-tenths 
in the first test, a gain of thirteen and one-tenth points. Its age equiva- 
lent increased from ten years and ten months to thirteen years and six 
months which was a gain of two years and eight months. As to the 
grade equivalent median it was stepped up from the eighth month of the 
fifth grade to the fifth month of the eighth grade, a gain of two and 
seven tenths grades. 

The departmental school, A made a median equated score of sixty- 
three and six tenths as compared to fifty-eight and five-tenths in its 
initial attempt which was a gain of five and one-tenth points. The 
median age equivalent was raised from eleven years and five months 
to twelve years and five months, a gain of exactly one year; while the 
grade equivalent was increased from the fourth month of the sixth 
grade to the fourth month of the seventh grade, or a gain of exactly 
one grade. 

In comparing the academic achievements of the two schools, it was 
found that School B apparently achieved eight points more in the 
equated score, one year and eight months more in the growth of age 
equivalent, and one and seven-tenths grades in grade development than 
did the departmental school. These facts will perhaps be better under- 
stood by a study of Table III. 

From this study it seemed that the learning process in the unitary 
school was, perhaps, more unified and continuous because the one 
teacher knew exactly what was being done in every subject. It was 
also found that assignments were more uniform, that is, distributed 
more evenly. On the other hand nearly all the pupils of the upper 
grades preferred departmental work, and it was apparent that the 
teachers in departmental work were more highly specialized in their 
particular fields. It was also noticeable that the departmental system 
lacked coordination in that one teacher knew very little concerning 
what the other teachers were endeavoring to teach at any particular 
time. That factor resulted in pupils having so much outside work to 
do on certain nights that they found it quite burdensome, while at other 
times they had little or nothing to do. The last mentioned factor could, 
of course, have been eliminated if there had been closer teacher con- 
tact and closer supervision on the part of the principal. 

From these data the following conclusion seems reasonable. It must 
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be understood however that this can only be said of conditions similar 
to those found in these two schools. No doubt variations in communi- 
ties would affect the results. 


1. Non-departmentalization in teaching seems to favor the poorer 
students since School B which had the lowest mental ability ratings 
made the greatest gain between October when the first test was given 
and May when the second achievement test was administered. 


2. This may be due to the fact that the total learning process was 
better coordinated and integrated in the traditional and unitary type 
of school organization. 


3. The unfortunate variation in mental abilities made an accurate 
estimate of this advantage impossible. 


Table Il 
Medians and Equivalents on the Achievement Tests 

















School A School B 
Test Departmental Non-Departmental 
Number Equated Age Grade Equated Age Grade 
Score Equivalent Equivalent Score Equivalent Equivalent 
I 58.5 11-5 6.4 54.9 10-10 5.8 
II 63.6 - 12-5 7.4 68.0 13-6 8.5 
Apparent gain 5.1 1-0 1.0 13.1 2-8 2.7 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 


Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 


NOVEMBER, 1959 


Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald, and Norman 


Frost, Chairman. 


Secretary to the Committee: Janette Brach 


Annotators for this issue: William M. Alexander, Myrtle Bomar, John E. 
Brewton, Claude S. Chadwick, Robert A. Davis, Harold D. Drummond, Norman 
Frost, Lloyd Funk, William J. Griffin, Clifton L. Hall, Henry Harap, Mai Hogan, 
Tuttan Larson, Ada McCaa, Raymond C. Norris, Susan B. Riley, Ida Long 
Rogers, Julius Seeman, Milton L. Shane, John S. Shelton, H. Craig Sipe, Robert 
Polk Thomson, Ned Warren, Scott Withrow, Theodore Woodward, Lawrence 


Samuel Wrightsman, Jr. 








Art 


Houcen, Ricwarp. Look No 
Further. Abingdon, 1955. 244p. $3.00. 

Cooks in need of something new and 
unusual for special occasions will be de- 
lighted with this collection of 210 speciali- 
ties of the famous Boone-Tavern Hotel, 
Berea, Kentucky. 


Business Education 


Pye, WiLuiAM anp Wuire, J. A. 
Fundamental Accounting Principles. 
rev. ed. Robert Irwin, 1959. 753p. 
$8.40. 


This book presents an accurate and real- 
istic approach to the study of accounting. 
It meets the needs of both the professional 
accountant and the person who will use ac- 
counting as a tool in some other field of 
specialization or in his personal affairs. The 
subject matter is presented in a conventional 
approach that emphasizes both the princi- 
ples and practices of accounting. The latest 
terminology and management’s use of ac- 
counting is stressed. 


Children’s Literature 


ADSHEAD, GLapys. Brownie-Hurry. 
Walck, 1959. unp. $2.50. 


The Brownies are wonderful. 
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bad nobody thought of good names for 
them. The emphasis on old grandparents 
may keep grandparents from buying this for 
their grandchildren. For children 4 to 7. 


ALBRECHT, Mrs. LILLige VANDER- 
VEER. Hannah’s Hessian. Hastings 
House, 1958. 101p. $2.75. 


Children will enjoy this story of how 
the Revolutionary War affected the members 
of a New England farm family. 


ALDERMAN, CLIFFORD LINDSEY. 
Joseph Brant: Chief of Six Nations. 
Messner, 1958. 192p. $2.95. 


Joseph Brant, a Mohawk chieftain who 
moved himself to be a courageous warrior 
and leader at the age of thirteen during the 
French and Indian War, was educated in the 
Indian Charity School and became a Chris- 
tian. He devoted his whole life to his peo- 
ple, seeking to unite the Indian tribes, to 
preserve their rights against the white set- 
tlers, and to bring a better way of life to 
the Indian. Many times he proved his ability 
as a statesman in the Indian Councils and 
at the Court of King George III. This 
biography, well-grounded in fact, is written 
in encyclopedic fashion, crowding too much 
in too little space. Only in a few spots did 
Joseph Brant emerge as a real person. 











Apis, Dorotuy. Hello Day. Put- 
nam, 1959. 64p. $2.75. 


This new book of verse for children by 
Dorothy Aldis will be welcomed by very 
young children who found pleasure in her 
earlier books of verse. 


ALEXANDER, LLoyp. Border Hawk: 
August Bondi. Farrar Strauss, 1958. 
182p. $2.95. Covenant Books. 


A fast-paced biography of freedom-loving 
August Bondi, who fought as a young 
Jewish boy in student uprising in 1848 
in Vienna until the time he fought with John 
Brown in the Kansan conflict in the 1860's. 
Authentic historical material recommended 
for boys in grades 7-10. Excellent print and 
good illustrations. 


ARCHIBALD, JosepH. Billy Martin. 
Messner, 1959. 192p. $2.95. 


An interesting and heart warming story 
of a great and dedicated athlete. A beauti- 
fully done profile of one of baseball’s most 


interesting and exciting characters of the 
last decade. 


Asimov, Isaac. The Clock We Live 
On. Abelard, 1959. 160p. $3.00. 


Measurement of time, moon and _ star 
motions, the seasons, and calenders consti- 
tute the subject matter of the book. Well- 
organized factual material is the strength 
of this book. High school reading level. 


Barr, Jene. Dan, the W. eatherman. 
Whitman, 1958. unp. $1.25. 


Using simple sentences and drawings, cer- 
tain elementary facts about weather are 
presented in a book which first and second 
graders will be able to read for themselves. 
However, not enough scientific information 
is given to answer the child’s “Why” and 
“How” questions. 


Be_Tinc, NATALIA MAREE. 
Tales. Holt, 1959. 95p. $2.50. 
These sixteen tales from sixteen coun- 


tries will delight all whom cats delight, 
especially children about 7 to 10 years old. 


Cat 


Big Golden Book of Bible Stories 
from the Old and New Testament. 
Simon & Schuster, 1958. $1.95. 


Here are 64 brief stories and colored pic- 


tures from the Bible, 32 from the Old Testa- 
ment and 32 from the New Testament. This 
is an excellent book for introducing Bible 
Stories to young readers. 


Biack, IRMA Simonton. Busy 
Water. Holiday House, 1958. unp. 
$2.50. 


This story of the cycle of water, of how 
water keeps busy rain, river, ocean, cloud, 
and as rain again, is one of wonder to 
children. This simple but richly significant 
story is told in rollicking prose and illus- 
trated with vivid pictures. 


BLoom, PAULINE. Toby-Law 
Stenographer. Messner, 1959. 191p. 
$2.95. 


She could not afford college, but her 
work as a law stenographer proved very 
satisfying until romance proved even more 
satisfying. For junior and senior high 
school girls. 


Bontemps, ARNA. Frederick Doug- 
lass: Slave, Fighter, Freeman. Knopf, 
1959. 177p. $3.00. 


The combination of good writing and 
good subject make this a most readable 
story for young teenagers. Douglas’ terrible 
struggles as a slave are pictured graphically, 
and his position as an abolition spokesman 
is fairly stated. 


Bonzon, PAUL-JACQUES. 
Sterling, 1958. 224p. $3.50. 


This is a romantic and heartwarming 
story for teen age girls, which provides a 
colorful picture of Spain and the Balearic 
islands in the twentieth century. The 
author is the winner of several prizes in 
France. This is his first book to be pub- 
lished in America. 


Bortanp, Hat Gen. Amulet. 
Lippincott, 1957. 224p. $3.50. 


THE AMULET is a novel about love and 
living, and the things men live by and die 
for. The reader will be rewarded in the 
beauty of scenes on the High Plains, the 
grace of Hal Borland’s style, the rich mean- 
ings which emerge from these pages. 


Paquita. 


Bronson, WILFRID. 
court, 1959. 63p. $2.95. 
Here is a delightful book about goats 
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Goats. Har- 








written and illustrated by an author-artist 
of distinction. In addition to practical in- 
formation on raising goats, Mr. Bronson 
gives fascinating material about them and 
their place in history. The humorous and 
informative text is charmingly illustrated by 
detailed drawings on nearly every page. 


Butta, CLypE Rosert. The Valen- 
tine Cat. Crowell, 1959. unp. $3.00. 


The little black cat with the white heart 
in the middle of his forehead is the central 
character of this picture story book. He 
has many adventures before he finally finds 
a happy home at the palace in time for the 
Princess’s Valentine party. This charming 
story with its fairy tale quality is simple 
in text yet is full of action and adventure, 
which makes it a fine choice for beginning 
readers. Children up to 10 years old will 
enjoy reading for themselves. 


Cartson, Natatic. Happy Orphe- 
line. Harper, 1957. 96p. $2.95. 


Mrs. Carlson has become well known for 
her unique and lively style as well as for 
her French wit and verve. This newest book 
is set in an orphanage outside Paris. Here 
twenty orphelines (French for orphans) live, 
in utter contentment. Their only fear is the 
thought of being adopted. When little 
Brigitte gets lost, and is found by the pre- 
tender to the throne of France, it takes all 
her imagination and versatility to keep the 
“Queen” from adopting her. The manner in 
which she accomplishes this feat will delight 
young readers. 


CHINDAHL, GreorcE. History of the 
Circus in America. Claxton, 1959. 
279p. $5.00. 

Here is a. book which should appeal to 
those who miss the show under the big top 
and to younger readers who will get from 
this book an idea of what they missed. In- 
formative text and photographs present 
salient facts about both indoor and tented 
circuses. The book affords an invaluable 
record of fast passing forms of entertain- 
ment. 


Creary, Mrs. Beverty. The Luck- 
iest Girl. Morrow, 1958. 288p. $2.95. 
Shelley Latham, 16, rebels against her 
mother’s lack of understanding so she per- 
suades her parents to let her go to school 
in California. Living with another family 
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and meeting other boys, Shelley soon learns 
about growing up. Although the story is 
somewhat unrealistic, it will interest girls of 
12-14. 


Coccins, HERBERT LEONARD. ] Am a 
Mouse. Abelard, 1959. 117p. $2.75. 


This delightful fantasy has as its hero a 
mechanically minded mouse, who discovers 
how to spring mouse traps. Just right for 
third and fourth grades. 


CoNRADER, CONSTANCE. Blue Wam- 
pum. Duell, Sloan, 1958. 184p. $3.00. 

This is the story of a youth facing up to 
the hardship of a trapper’s winter, growing 
in Indian ways, and mastering himself. Real- 
istic and inspiring, BLUE WAMPUM is a 
book boys will enjoy. 


Conyn, Cornetius. A Zoo of My 
Own. Day, 1958. 190p. $3.00. 


All animal lovers will thoroughly enjoy 
these true and fascinating accounts of little 
known animals, birds and reptiles which 
the author collected as pets in his backyard 
zoo in Indonesia before World War II. 


Recommended for upper elementary grades. 


Tecumseh: 
Messner, 1959. 


Cooke, Davin Coxe. 
Destiny’s Warrior. 
192p. $2.95. 


The Shawnee chief who worked with great 
skill to organize the Indians to resist the ex- 
pansion of the whites in the Midwest, 
Tecumseh’s life is good material for a 
biography of adventure. Young people will 
find an abundance of it here. The author 
includes a brief bibliography for his reader’s 
benefit. 


Corsett, Scott. Tree House Is- 
land. Little, Brown, 1959. 184p. $3.00. 


Exciting adventure of three boys who live 
in a little harbor town on the New England 
coast. Dr Dillingham and Professor Santos, 
ornithologists, turn out to be ex-bank rob- 
bers who are caught by Skip and his studi- 
ous friend, Harvey, aided by a twelve year 
old boy called Gumbo, who proves that he 
can be trusted. Easy reading junior high 
school or retarded readers. 


Curtis, Maxine. Everygirls Teen- 
age Stories. Lantern, 1958. 222p. 
$2.75. 
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The stories are full of adventures of high 
school days, giving their problems of school 
life such as dances, dates, parties and 
games. It is full of good clean fun in a time 
of chaos. High school boys and girls would 
enjoy reading this book—another in the 
Every Girl series. 


Davis, Lavinra. Jt Happened On a 
Holiday. Doubleday, 1958. 180p. 
$2.95. 


Here are twelve stories about twelve fav- 
orite holidays by an author children like. 
You'll find stories of imaginative fantasy, 
like the story of what happened the day 
St. Patrick started to drive the last snake 
from Ireland; stories of present day fun; 
and stories of historic excitement. Ages 8-12 
will enjoy these stories. 


De La Rocue, Mazo. Bill and Coo. 
Little, Brown, 1958. 40p. $2.50. 


A fable type story concerned with a 
seraph hatched from the nest of pigeons 
under the roof-edge of a vicious couple who 
hated all birds. The beauty of the seraph 
transformed all who saw it into amiable 
creatures, and spread peace and happiness 
where bitterness and harshness had been be- 
fore. 


Dines, GLEN. Tiger in the Cherry 
Tree. Macmillan, 1958. unp. $3.00. 

A picture story book of interest more for 
its very attractive illustrations in the Jap- 
anese manner rather than for its slight story. 
In a village in Japan an old forgetful 
magician and a timid tiger live in a cherry 
tree. When the town authorities force them 
to leave, the children are sad and the tree 
begins to die. They are urged to return, the 
tree comes back to life and the children are 
happy again. To be read to children, ages 
4-8. 


Downer, Marion. Kites: How To 
Make and Fly Them. Lothrop, 1959. 
64p. $3.00. 

Excellent instructions on the construction 


and flying of kites. Durable binding. Will 
have wide use with upper elementary groups. 


ELkIn, Benjamin. True Book of 
Schools. Children’s Press., 1958. 64p. 
$2.00. 


Designed for the primary reading level, 


this account tells briefly something of the 
history of schools and the part they play in 
the life of the child today. The text is simple 
and the illustrations are bright. 


Emery, ANNE. First Love Farewell. 
Westminster, 1958. 171p. $2.95. 


Anne Emery, whose name is a byword 
among teen-age readers, has here another 
book that will be read eagerly by boys 
and girls, particularly girls of high school 
age. The story deals with the turmoil in 
the heart of a sensitive girl trying to hold 
fast a love that is changing in spite of 
everything she can do. 


Evers, ALF. Baldhead Mountain 
Expedition. Macmillan, 1959. 205p. 
$3.00. 


Bim wanted to camp overnight on Bald- 
head Mountain—alone. He thought this 
showed courage and daring but he little 
realized how much courage and daring 
would be required before he accomplished 
his aim. Boys 10-14 years of age will like 
this exciting story of outdoor adventure. 


Frecpinc, ALFRED. Shanghaied. 
Greenwich, 1958. 139p. $2.75. 


Here is exciting adventure spiced with 
the salty tang of the open sea. Sharing the 
wholesome experiences of the three young 
chums—Buck, John and Ells—boys will dis- 
cover as they read this book a fascinating 
world of full rigged sailing craft, colorful 
ports, and spine tingling ocean chases. 


Francis, Heiten. Double Reverse. 
Doubleday, 1958. 214p. $2.75. 


Excellent football story for character 
building. Frosty Wade, the high school star, 
starts as a substitute, but soon proves valu- 
able to the team. Misunderstandings are 
cleared; a rich boy stands on his own feet, 
and the necessity of team cooperation is 
proven. 


FrieEDMAN, Mrs. EsTeLLe. Digging 
Into Yesterday. Putnam, 1958. 160p. 
$2.95. 


An introduction to the science of archae- 
ology in which the author gives a clear and 
very readable account of how archaeologists 
have discovered certain ancient civilizations. 
The careful choice of material and informal 
manner of presentation will serve to bring 
the past to life for children of 10-14. 
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FuRMAN, ABRAHAM. Young Readers 
Nature Stories. Lantern, 1959. 188p. 
$2.75. 


Nature stories of seven outstanding 
authors make up this collection for upper 
elementary readers. Readers with some 
difficulty meeting these authors in this brief 
acquaintance, may be interested in trying 
their longer stories. 


Gac, Fiavia. Tweeter of Prairie 
Dog Town. Holt, 1957. 61p. $2.25. 


Tweeter saves Prairie Dog Town although 
he has no intentions of being a hero. This 
is a story to be read to very young children 
or to be read by 7-9 year olds. 


Garp, Ropert Epwarp. Big One. 
Duell, Sloan, 1958. 184p. $3.00. 


This is the story of two young people in a 
small town in Kansas, each of whom wanted 
to do things in a big way and how some 
older and wiser people in the town helped 
the young couple get straightened out so 
that they could get what they wanted. The 
book will be of interest to young people who 
are searching for an understanding of the 
values and meanings of life. 


GarRTHWAITE, Mrs. Marion. Bright 
Particular Star. Messner, 1958. 190p. 
$2.95. 


Here is a teen-age novel dealing with the 
conflict between an idealistic girl and a 
possessive older woman; with a love that 
would accept no compromise and _ that 
triumphed over disillusion and despair; with 
a faith so unshaken that it brought added 
brilliance to a particular bright star. 


GenpRON, VAL. Behind the Zuni 
Masks. Longmans, 1958. 214p. $3.00. 

This unusual tale, with a dramatic final 
outcome, gives good Americana, and a nar- 
rative involving the Zuni Indians that most 
boys will find engrossing. 


GipaL, Sonta AND Tim. My Village 
in Norway. Pantheon, 1958. 76p. 
$3.50. 

By means of a lively and interesting text 
and excellent photographs, this book will 
show American children something of the 
home life, customs, occupations and amuse- 
ments of the people who live on a small 
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Norwegian island. Much of the story centers 
about the sea and fishing since both play 
such an important part in the lives of these 
people. Much information is also given 
about the birds which inhabit the island in 
great numbers. Recommended for grades 
4-6 for use in the social studies. 


Gorr, Lioyp Lozes. Fly Redwing 
Fly. Hastings House, 1959. unp. $2.75. 


The life cycle of the redwing blackbird is 
described in this easy to read story. Colored 
illustrations on each page make this an at- 
tractive and interesting book for ages 6-9. 


GoopsPEED, M. Let’s Go to a Super- 
market. Putnam, 1958. 45p. $1.95. 


This book describes what you see when 
you go shopping. It also tells what you do 
not see—where and how food is stored be- 
fore you buy it, how the cash register works, 
and what happens to empty “pop” bottles. 
You are also introduced to the people who 
work in a supermarket. You are informed 
about the many jobs and services that go 
into making your supermarket a pleasant 
and useful place in which to shop. This is 
an excellent book for children to read before 
visiting a supermarket, or afterward either, 
for that matter. 


LEINHAUSER, RutH Daccett. Aunt 
Sharon’s Wedding Day. Washburn. 
1958. 183p. $2.95. 


Here is a story to interest any girl who 
ever wanted a real, live baby to take care of, 
or who thinks weddings are romantic, es- 
pecially if she is in the wedding party. 


Lirron, Betty Jean. Mogo, the 
Mynah. Morrow, 1958. unp. $2.95. 


An unusual picture story book with de- 
lightfully absurd illustrations. Mogo, the 
mynah bird, instead of learning to talk and 
whistle as other mynah birds did, wanted to 
be different. His only word was “Never- 
more.” After many adventures, he is finally 
accepted by his little boy’s family and the 
story ends on a happy note. To be read to 
children, ages 4-8. 


LinpGREN, Astrip. Sia Lives on 
Kilimanjaro. Macmillan, 1959. unp. 
$2.50. 


A brief true to life adventure of Sia, who 
lives on a famous mountain in East Africa. 








The beautiful photographs illustrate the 
story and give authentic background for 
social studies. Has value to all elementary 
students. Recommended. 


Linpguist, Wits. The Red Drum’s 
Warning. McGraw Hill, 1958. 128p. 
$2.75. 


Haiti, land of mystery and voodoo drums, 
is the unusual setting of this brisk adventure 
tale in which a young boy’s loyalty to a 
friend is tested. The story is skillfully 
written and dramatically illustrated. 


LoncsworTH, Potty. Exploring 
Caves. Crowell, 1959. 175p. $2.75. 


Excellent discussion of the subject sup- 
plement by appropriate line drawings. Care- 
ful attention to both safety precautions and 
adventure. Highly recommended for high 
school libraries. 


McGirFin, Norton. Sam Hender- 
son: Texas Ranger. McKay, 1959. 
198p. $2.75. 


Sam Henderson, without family or home, 
joined the Texas Rangers in the days of 
Sam Houston. This is the story of a young 
man who grew up with Texas when men 
there battle with desperate odds, with In- 
dians and outlaws and reverses of every 
kind. Junior high school reading. 


MacKinnon, Mary LInewAn. The 
Black Racer. Lothrop, 1958. unp. 
$2.50. 


Although the black snake, Ditmar, was 
much admired and well fed after his capture 
by the biology teacher, he was not happy. 
How he finally escapes his captor makes a 
story for boys in grades 3-5. 


McMorris, WituiamM. The Real 
Book of Mountain Climbing. Garden 
City, 1958. 215p. $1.95. 


Here are some of the important stories of 
climbers and their struggles with the moun- 
tains. Some end in victory and others in 
tragedy and failure but never in defeat. 
These are the true adventures of the men 
who climbed the Matterhorn, K-2, Everest, 
and other “impossible” peaks. There are 
also stories about the growing crop of week- 
end and holiday climbers. Many questions 
about mountain climbing are also answered. 


Boys from 8-14 will find this an absorbing 
book. 


MALVERN, GLADys. Great Garcias. 
Longmans, 1958. 210p. $3.00. 


Miss Malvern has here presented the 
glamorous history of a great musical family 
of the nineteenth century. The narrative 
follows the family’s fortunes in Paris, Lon- 
don, Naples, Rome, their tragedy in New 
York and Mexico, their later years in Paris. 
The background of the musical world is well 
presented; and the relations of the great 
composers and stars with the Garcias make 
a colorful fast moving story young people 
will enjoy. 


GREENE, Carta. | Want To Be a 
Doctor. Children’s Press, 1958. unp. 
$2.00. 


In this simple story with its easy text, 
Jim and Jane become aware of the long 
training and hard work that make it pos- 
sible to be a doctor. 


GREENE, Carta. | Want To Be a 
Truck Driver. Children’s Press, 1958. 
unp. $2.00. 


All of the “I Want to Be” books are de- 
signed to encourage independent reading on 
beginner level. In this book, Mary and John, 
from their vantage point in a_ pick-up 
truck, see many kinds and sizes of trucks 
doing the work that makes our community 
life possible. Text is simple, sensible and 
informative. Pictures are gay. Type is 
large. 


GREENE, Carta. 1 Want To Be a 
News Reporter. Children’s Press, 1958. 
unp. $2.00. 


This is one of the books in the “I Want to 
Be” series, which is designed to encourage 
independent reading on beginner level. Don 
wants to be a reporter like his Uncle Jack. 
His uncle takes him to the zoo where his 
assignment is to report on the arrival of a 
new baby elephant. Don learns much about 
news reporting and his own report to his 
classroom brings a reward for the group. 


GREENE, Carta. | Want To Be a 
Policeman. Children’s Press, 1958. 
unp. $2.00. 


Jack may not really be lost. But since 
he can’t find his way home in his new 
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town, a friendly policeman helps him. Be- 
fore Jack’s problem is resolved, he learns 
much about his policeman friends—the 
qualifications a man must have for the job, 
the training, the many kinds of work he 
does. Ages 6-8. 


Greene, Carta. Trip to Hawaii. 
Lothrop, 1959. 126p. $2.95. 


The purpose of this account is to furnish 
the young reader with educational and 
pleasureable information in a brief, enjoy- 
able way. The author spent much time in 
Hawaii gathering first hand material and 
photographs in order to give a vivid picture 
of the various aspects of life on these is- 
lands. 


GustaFrson, ANNE. Frank of Irri- 
gated Farm. Beckley-Cardy, 1959. 96p. 
$1.60. American Farm Series. 


This book gives a picture of work in an 
orange grove including spraying, fertilizing, 
cultivating, and picking. Other crops shown 
under irrigation cultivation are peanuts, rice, 
and cotton. Reading level: Grade 2. In- 
terest level: Grades 2-4. 


Hacer, AuiceE Rocers. Washington 
Secretary. Messner, 1958. 192p. $2.95. 


This is the story of a young girl who 
matured through the crises of a dramatic 
job, in an atmosphere of dedicated people 
who help mold our government. Underlying 
a compelling romance beats the pulse of 
Washington, our nation’s capital. This ro- 
mance is another in Messner’s popular 
series: Romances for Young Moderns. 


Haracy, Dan. Whale Spotters. Mac- 
millan, 1958. 202p. $2.75. 


Smoothly -written story of mystery and 
adventure set against the background of the 
whaling waters of the Atlantic. Superstitious 
opposition on the rebellion of experimenting 
with new devices make the story exciting and 
absorbing. This sea adventure brings the 
occupation of whaling up to date by adding 
the helicopter. The characterization is good 
showing that selfish attitudes must crumble 
under the steady influence of working to- 
gether. One finds that by sharing pleasures 
and hardship character is developed to face 
any problem in life. Excellent for use in 
a guidance class on human relations es- 
pecially for a child with selfish attitudes. 
Recommended for grades 7-9. 
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Hai, Maryory. White Collar Girl. 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1959. 248p. $2.95. 


Alix Whitney faces many problems com- 
mon to teen-agers of today—staying at home 
attending a business school, yet desiring to 
live away from home; starting into something 
new and evaluating oneself and friends of 
long standing. These situations are cleverly 
woven into this career story which should 
appeal to high school girls. This book 
presents the training required for good 
secretaries and shows some problems of 
growing up, adjusting to new situations and 
the added attraction of a light romance. 


Hau, Rosatys HasKELL. Seven for 
Saint Nicholas. Lippincott, 1958. 156p. 
$3.00. 


The Dutch settlement on Mannahatan Is- 
land in the colonial period is the setting for 
this story of the seven Dutch children who 
search for Saint Nicholas and fear that he 
will not find them in their strange new 
home. The characterization is good and 
description of Dutch family life and holi- 
day festivities make this an accurate picture 
of this period of our country’s history. Rec- 
ommended for ages 9-11]. 


HARRINGTON, JANETTE T. The 
Shadows They Cast. Friendship Press, 
1958. 16lp. $2.95. 


This book consists of 11 biographical 
stories of notable North American Chris- 


tians. The dramatic narratives which have 
been selected from Puerto Rico, the 
Dominican Republic. Haiti, Cuba, The 


United States, Hawaii, Alaska, Canada and 
Mexico tell us the life of peoples and the 
work of the churches in these countries. 


Hays, Wit Pitcurorb. Fourth of 
July Raid. Coward McCann, 1959. 
64p. $2.50. 

A pleasant tale for readers ages 8-12, this 
book features good print and fine illustra- 
tions. The author’s sense of local color 


offsets the pladitudinous rebels and red- 
coats theme. 


HEINLEIN, Ropert. Have Space 
Suit—Will Travel. Scribners, 1958. 
276p. $2.95. 


In this weird tale a teen-age boy finds 
himself launched into outerspace. The cli- 
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max comes when the human race is on trial 
being judged through the boy. The places 
in space are real, but the creatures are 
purely imaginative. The author in addition 
to telling a science-fiction story does some 
philosophizing. He takes a slap at progressive 
education and has an interesting note that 
librarians will determine whether we will 
survive or flounder, depending on how well 
they do their jobs. The book is in the 
junior-senior high level, and is up to the 
usual good standard of the author, who is 
one of the leading science fiction writers. 
Both boys and girls will enjoy the book. 
but some of the junior high students will 
be lost by some of the mathematical com- 
putations in the book. 


HenpricH, Pauta. Trudy’s First 
Day at Camp. Lothrop, 1959. unp. 
$2.75. 


The simple text and attractive colored il- 
lustrations by the author and illustrator have 
captured the excitement of a little girl going 
to camp for the first time and serves as a 
simple introduction to life at a typical girls 
camp. A delightful picture-story book for 
ages 5-9. 


HERSHBERGER, HazeEu. The Little 
Church on the Big Rock. Scribner, 
1958. unp. $2.50. 


The little church sat on her big rock in 
a snug little harbor, looking out to sea and 
guiding the fishermen in and out of the 
harbor. Everyone in the town loved her. 
Then came the flood, “a giant flood that 
came dashing and thrashing down the river 
bed.” When the flood was over and the 
town rebuilt, new problems came—would 
the church be pushed off the rock by the 
new road or would she stand firm? The 
story is told in rhythmic text, the kind that 
children love to hear read aloud. Roger 
Duvoisin has drawn charmingly sympathetic 
pictures of the little church and its ups and 
downs. This book would be a most ap- 
propriate gift for a child who is having his 
first experience of going to church. 


Hocner, Nis. Jimmy’s First 
Roundup. Abelard, 1959. unp. $2.75. 


A vividly illustrated story for young 
readers. The brief text and colorful pictures 
will entice slow readers, and they will find 
real enjoyment in reading the book. Recom- 
mended. 


Houcu, Henry BEETLE. Great Days 
of Whaling. Houghton, 1958. 184p. 
$1.95. North Star Books 


Beautifully written, attractively illustrated, 
and carefully designed, this book should 
become a classic of junior high literature. 
The spirit of whaling lives in these pages. 


Howe, JANET Rocers. Star: An 
Irish Wolfhound. Westminster, 1959. 
160p. $2.95. 


Janet Rogers Howe is the pen name of 
Mrs. Frank Cawley, who divides her time 
between Nashville, Tennessee and Sudbury, 
Massachusetts. She loves dogs and horses 
and has here a story that will fascinate 
young dog lovers. 


Hutcuison, Pauta. Dugan of 
Gravelly Dumps. Dutton, 1959. 160p. 
$2.75. 


This story of the Patricks has something 
of the quality of the Five Little Peppers. 
All things work together for the good of 
those who are clean and industrious. A story 
for intermediate grade boys and girls. 


Jacops, Frora Gitt. The Doll 
House Mystery. Coward, 1958. 96p. 
$2.75. 


A Victorian doll house from the attic of 
a person whose house is said to be full of 
ghosts. This is a simply told story of dis- 
appearing dolls with a delightful culprit. 


Kuskin, Mrs. Karta. The Animals 
and the Ark. Harper, 1958. unp. $2.50. 

A picture book for children of 48 in 
which the author artist tells the familiar 
story of Noah and his ark in gay poetry and 
in delightful illustrations in both color and 
black and white. Recommended, but not as 
a Bible Story. 


Lapp, ExizaABETH. Judy’s Summer 
Friend. Morrow, 1958. 158p. $2.75. 


This is another story by Elizabeth Ladd 
set upon a Maine farm. Here is pictured the 
natural tensions between the families who 
live in Maine and the summer visitors, and 
how the families are effected by the myster- 
ious and suspicious disappearance of the 
North Wind—the Cape’s proud new fishing 
boat. Boys and girls from 8 to 12 should 
enjoy this book. 
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LaNsING, ELIsaBETH. House for 
Henrietta. Crowell, 1958. 196p. $3.00. 


Kathy’s hopes soared when she heard that 
Lisa and her mother, refugees from Hung- 
ary, had come to stay in the great old house 
up on the hill. At last there would be 
somebody nearby to play with. What Kathy 
and Lisa needed was a private place of their 
own where they could play. Where they got 
the playhouse and how it assured Lisa and 
her mother a happy start on their new life 
in America makes a warm, good-humored 
story. Young readers, ages 8-12. 


Larom, Henry. Ride Like an In- 
dian. McGraw Hill, 1958. 140p. $3.00. 

Here is the story of a boy, a horse, and 
a summer on a ranch in a rousing good 
Western. Add that the book is illustrated 
by the master artist at drawing authentic 
and life like horses and you have all the 


makings for a top ranking book for boys 
and girls. 


Lauper, Patricia. Rufus, the Red 
Necked Hornbill. Coward McCann. 
1958. unp. $2.50. 


A very successful retelling for children 
of an actual news story about a rare bird’s 
escape and his adventures in New York 
City as he evades all attempts to capture 
him. Ages 7-10. 


Marcus, ABRAHAM AND R. B. TJo- 
morrow—The Moon. Prentice Hall, 
1959. 150p. $3.50. 


Helpful presentation of some ideas of low 
and high altitude travel. 


Mayne, WituiaM. Choristers’ Cake. 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1958, 160p. $3.00. 

A choir-school story, set in a famous old 
Cathedral town in England, this is a witty 
and amusing tale of a boy’s conflict with 
himself and with others. This is a com- 
panion volume to a Swarm in May, named 


one of the “Notable Children’s Books of 
1957.” 


MontTcoMery, RUTHERFORD. The 
Silver Hills. World Pub., 1958. 213p. 
$3.00. 

In the richly detailed setting of the 
Nevada silver rush of the 1860’s, Mr. Mont- 
gomery has created an appealing heroine 
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whose spirit matches the exhilarating life of 
a boom town. Young people will find this 
Western adventure story exciting reading. 


Neyuart, Louise. Henry’s Lincoln. 
Holiday, 1958. 49p. $2.50. 


This is an appealing story, deftly handled, 
one which introduces Lincoln to young 
readers in a memorable way. Through an 
account of one of the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates the author introduces not only Lincoln 
but also Douglas and an American scene of 
a hundred years ago. Illustrations are au- 
thentic and interesting. 


Nose, Iris. Clarence Darrow, De- 
fense Attorney. Messner, 1958. 192p. 
$2.95. 


A well written, interestingly presented and 
provocative life of the attorney whose long 
and turbulent professional career was spent 
in the defense of unpopular cases. Forgetting 
self and fighting for justice, understanding, 
mercy, social progress and freedom of 
thought, he became the champion of the 
poor, the weak and the oppressed. 


Nosie, Iris. Doctor Who Dared. 
Messner, 1959. 192p. $2.95. 


This inspirational biography of Sir Wil- 
liam Osler written for young people proves 
that accomplishment in one field of science 
is enhanced by dedication to humanitarian 
principles. As one of the “Big Four” at 
Johns Hopkins, Osler introduced reforms in 
medical practice and medical training. He 
emerges from these pages as a man who 
contributed greatly to our collective well 
being, and as a man young people should be 
privileged to know. 


O’Brien, Esse Forrester. Reindeer 
Roundup. Steck, 1959. 108p. $2.25. 

This is the rollicking story of the Ca- 
rothers family, their story-spinning wrangler 
“Skinny-June,” and of course, their rein- 
deer. The tales and the photographs are 
authentic and fascinating. 


OsmunpD, Epwarp. Towns. Macmil- 
lan, 1958. 80p. $1.75. 


This is a short history of the development 
of the town in Great Britain amply illus- 
trated by pictures. It traces the develop- 
ment of the town from Roman Britain to 
modern day London. This is one of the 
Junior Heritage Series of books which can 
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be used for junior and senior high school. 
Classes dealing with English history, world 
history, and world geography would find 
this book valuable. The book is not ex- 
haustive in its treatment, but is good for a 
general survey of the subject. 


Roserts, Mary. Don’s Great Dis- 
covery. Washburn, 1959. 134p. $2.95. 


Although Don Jackson was only twelve 
years old, he had made many discoveries, 
some of which did not prove genuine. So, 
when he found a dinosaur fossil, he had to 
get the help of the staff at a museum to 
prove the value of his find. Very readable, 
with interesting scientific background. Upper 
elementary reading. Recommended. 


ROSENFIELD, BERNARD. Let’s Go To 
a Freight Yard. Putnam, 1958. 47p. 
$1.95. 


This book prepares you to enjoy a trip to 
a freight yard. You will learn how all the 
cars are classified according to their destina- 
tions. You will learn the duties of the yard- 
master, the towerman, and the brakeman. 
You will learn the steps which are taken 
to keep the men, the cars and the freight 
itself safe and sound. 


RovuECHE, BERTON. Incurable 
Wound. Little, Brown, 1958. 177p. 
$3.50. 


A collection of six medical discoveries 
written in a language for the layman. His 
articles of medical detection include the his- 
tory, medical cases and current develop- 
ments. The spread of rabies by the Vam- 
pire Bats of South America, the lost Walter 
Uhlan from amnesia, and the fight against 
occupational diseases are written in story 
form in a manner which would be appeal- 
ing to all ages of readers beginning with 
advanced 9th graders. 


RUTLEDGE, ARCHIBALD HAMILTON. 
From the Hills to the Sea. Bobbs, Mer- 
rill, 1958. 201lp. $4.50. 


This is a book of charm and adventure, 
mystery and pathos, but above everything it 
is a book that will draw you within the 
magic circle of a misty past and hold you 
in suspense. These stories, gathered by 
Archibald Rutledge from his family, friends, 
plantation Negroes and “dwellers in the 
deep woods and wild mountains,” are es- 


sential fragments of the heritage of the 
South. 


RyuHInerR, Peter. The Wildest 
Game. Lippincott, 1958. 320p. $4.95. 


Fascinating account of the life and wild 
game hunting of a present day collector. 
Thrilling reading for boys interested in 
wild animals or just plain adventure. Ranks 
with Lowell Thomas or Halliburton for 
escape into almost unreal realities. 


SAKADE, FLORENCE. Japanese Chil- 
dren’s Favorite Stories. Charles E. 
Tuttle, 1958. 120p. $3.50. 


Due to popular demand, this collection 
of Japanese folk tales which has been out 
of print for several years has been re- 
issued with entirely new illustrations by one 
of Japans most noted illustrators of chil- 
dren’s books. The book contains ten of the 
stories from the Ist edition and ten new 
stories. 


ScuarFF, Rosert. Look for a Bird’s 
Nest. Putnam, 1958. 96p. $2.75. 


Both youngsters and adults who enjoy 
the study of birds will find this guide an 
excellent aid in identifying the nests of 
different kinds of birds. The nest building 
characteristics of more than 60 birds are 
described, as well as suggestion on when 
to collect nests and how to preserve and 
display the collection. A bibliography and 
index are included. 


ScHLEIN, MirtaM. Home: The Tale 
of the Mouse. Abelard, 1958. unp. 
$2.50. 


A picture story book, the text of which 
tells in interesting detail how the little 
brown field mouse builds his home. The 
sepia illustrations for the nature story are 
outstandingly attractive. Recommended for 
ages 5-8. 


Pack, Ropert. Forgotten Secret. 
Macmillan, 1959. unp. $2.75. 


This is the story of an old patchwork 
man with a sack on his back and of chil- 
dren running after him peeking into the 
sack and crying with delight at what they 
see inside. What was in the sack, no 
grownup knew. Finally, the major had to 
investigate, and what he discovered was— 
the forgotten secret. Delicate drawings full 
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of color and imagination bring beauty and 
subtle meaning to the story verse. Each 
reader will find his own special kind of 
delight in this unusual picture book. 


Perkincs, Vircinia. Knight of the 
Golden Fleece. Little, Brown, 1959. 
219p. $3.50. 

This biography of Sir William Phips is 
extremely well written and brings vividly to 
life his colorful career, as well as the 
period of New England colonial history in 
which he lived. He was soldier, sailor, 
politician, ship builder, treasure hunter and 
finally, governor of Massachusetts during 
the famous “witch trials.” Highly recom- 
mended for ages 12-15. 


PETERSHAM, MAup AND Muska. The 
Peppernuts. Macmillan, 1958. 62p. 
$2.50. 


A pleasant story of a family who fall in 
love with their summer house in a beauti- 
ful valley. When the house is to be sold, 
the children as well as the parents try to 
save it by each making his or her contri- 
butions toward its purchase. Has value be- 
cause of its lessons in family relationship 
even though some of the characterizations 
seem a bit too odd and quaint. 


Pettit, THEeopore. The Book of 
Small Mammals. Doubleday, 1958. 
56p. $2.95. 

An introduction for the young naturalist 
to the study and observations of the living 
habits and appearance of many of our 
familiar small animals in North America. 
The illustrations, many in color, are ex- 
cellent. Useful in grades 4-6 as a nature 
study reference work, although the bind- 
ing is not sturdy enough for hard library 
use. 


Powers, ALFRED. Alexander’s 
Horses. Longmans, 1959. 213p. $3.50. 

This is an exciting story of Alexander 
the Great's horses. It is told by Alexander’s 
two stable boys, Nepos and Phidon. There 
were six great stallions that carried the 
king as he conquered the world—and a 
seventh, Bucephalus, the greatest of them 
all. This tells how the two stable boys 
protected the horses from spies, thieves and 
all harms. How Bucephalus shows his 
powers and carries Alexander in the greatest 
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of all battles and gives his life in the 
supreme effort. 


Price, Outve. The Golden Wheel. 
Westminster, 1958. 175p. $2.95. 


Miss Price wrote this story primarily to 
take children—ages 9-12—on a sort of 
enchanted journey through the land of 
Persia, now called Iran. In addition, the 
story shows boys and girls how peoples of 
different races and background may live 
together peaceably. 


RANDALL, Rutu. Lincoln’s Animal 
Friends. Little, Brown, 1958. 152p. 
$3.00. 


From boyhood to Presidency, Lincoln 
had much to do with animals—as pets, use- 
ful workers, and just passing strays. His 
love for them was great. They may have 
been his sons’ goats on the White House 
lawn, his own horses in Springfield, or 
motherless kittens in General Grant’s camp. 
This is an unusual biography of Lincoln. 
Through the author’s discerning research 
and firm writing youngsters will gain a 
simple, yet long lasting and challenging 
intimacy with Lincoln and what he did for 
his and their United States. 


Rapaport, STELLA F. Horse Chest- 
nut Hideaway. Putnam, 1958. 126p. 
$3.00. 


A story for young readers in which the 
Peety family acquires a summer house with 
a Horse Chestnut tree—and nothing else— 
or so they think until they discover the 
Rebus and begin to wonder about the 
Whiteley family who lived there before 
them. As they follow the clues in the 
Rebus they uncover all the hidden wonders 
of their hideaway. This is a gentle~ but 
interesting mystery. 


Ratican, WiLuiaM. Tiny Tin Pine. 
Eerdmans, 1958. 85p. $2.50. 


William Ratigan, the author, and Reynold 
Weidenaar, the illustrator, have given us in 
rhyme and picture three little folklore epics. 
In other books they have dramatized the 
exciting legends of the WINTER OF THE 
BLUE SNOW;; the adventures of the giant 
lumberjack, Paul Bunyan, and the Babe, 
the Blue Ox. An now, in this book is the 
sad story of the pine so small that Santa 
Claus had to turn it down as a Christmas 
tree. Folklore lovers of all ages will like 
this legend. 








REEDER, RussELL Potter. West 
Point First Classman. Duell, Sloan, 
1958. 209p. $3.50. 


Colonel Reeder brings to a close the ex- 
citing last year of Clint Lane’s life at the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point where he wins his stripes as a cadet 
officer. Reeder, a West Pointer and writer 
of boy’s books, has written extensively for 
the army on military subjects. West Point 
First Classman is a 4th in the author’s series 
on life at West Point. Good story well told. 
Good background reading for Engeman’s 
pictorial West Point; Excellent for the 
reluctant reader. May be used also for 
those seeking admission to West Point. On 
end papers are good illustrations to clarify 
location of West Point and identify army 
insignia. 


REEvES, JAMES. Golden Land. Hast- 
ings House, 1958. 496p. $5.50. 


This is an excellent anthology of stories, 
poems, pictures, and songs for children. 
Among the stories are some which are out of 
print but deserve to regain their popularity 
as well as some which are quite new. The 
book has variety of subject, of mood and of 
style. 


Rey, Marcaret ELISABETH. Curious 
George Flies a Kite. Houghton, 1958. 
80p. $2.75. 


Curious George is always a favorite with 
children. In his latest book the little monkey 
continues to amuse as he becomes involved 
with a houseful of rabbits, goes fishing and 
falls in the lake, and finally sails through 
the air on the tail of a kite from which he 
is rescued by helicopter. Designed for 
beginning readers, the author uses a con- 
trolled vocabularly of 218 words yet tells a 
story which children from first grade on up 
will find excitingly interesting. 


Rickert, Epirxw. Bojari Tree. 
Doubleday, 1958. 44p. $2.00. 


A re-issue of an old favorite which has 
been out of print for some time, this picture 
book based on an African folk tale, tells of 
the hungry animals who could not eat the 
Bojari fruit until they knew its name. 
Simple repetitive text and the humor in both 
story and illustrations will appeal to chil- 
dren 4-8. 


Roark, GARLAND. Captain Thomas 
Fenlon: Master Mariner. Messner. 
1958. 192p. $2.95. 


This is the story of a poor youngster, full 
of goodness and ambition who attended the 
school of bitter and sweet experiences to 
attain his ambitious goal—that of a master 
Marine. This book has strong appeal; the 
central theme is ever present; the action is 
sometimes dramatic. Tragedy in this young 
boy’s life is not dwelt upon, but rather how 
he overcame his childhood handicaps. 


SHAFER, Jack. 101 Best Party Quiz 
Games. Sterling, 1958. 156p. $2.50. 


These quiz games (answers and instruc- 
tions included) are suitable for older youth 
and adults—with a few for children. Cover- 
ing general knowledge and specific cate- 
gories, they are interesting, informative, 
challenging, and adaptable for many com- 
binations for any group. A_ stimulating, 
worthwhile source for quiet entertaining. 


SHEPARD, ERNEST. Drawn From 
Memory. Lippincott, 1957. 190p. 
$3.75. 


Ernest Shepard, illustrator of the chil- 
dren’s books of A. A. Milne, is an artist 
loved on both sides of the Atlantic. That this 
favorite artist should write of his childhood 
is a memorable and happy event. One year 
of his London childhood—his seventh—is 
described with charm and gentle humor. He 
also illustrates his memoirs with over one 
hundred charming drawings. 


SHERMAN, ELIZABETH. Dateline 
Central High. Coward, McCann, 1958. 
220p. $3.00. 


Jane Duffy wishes to become editor of 
the local high school newspaper as does 
Welling Spade who will stop at nothing 
to assure his appointment. The scrapes he 
gets into, how they involve Jane, Robert, 
the present editor, and Clint, Jane’s boy 
friend, make for enjoyable reading. Very 
little of actually publishing a school news- 
paper is given. Space given to bickering be- 
tween Jane and Welling could have been 
devoted to explaining what is involved in 
writing manuscripts for magazines, editorial 
for the local newspaper, and in general 
editing the paper. 
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Stavita, Cuana. Let’s Go To a Bal- 
let. Putnam, 1959. 45p. $1.95. 


In this easy to read picture book, you 
will watch the ballet dancers training and 
doing their exercises. Then you will see 
them at rehearsal. You will learn about the 
hard work and the many hours of practice 
that go into making a ballet dancer able to 
perform as if it took no effort at all. 


Speck, ERLENE. Vagabond Vignet- 
tes. Dorrance, 1958. 138p. $2.50. 


A different type of travel book—instead 
of describing the cities, or culture, or people, 
etc., of different countries, it is a collection 
of impressions that the author received as 
she visited each place, arranged in no par- 
ticular order. Often the reader is left won- 
dering where he is. The book is enjoyable; 
the author’s style, good. 


STEINER, CHARLOTTE. Kiki Is an 
Actress. Doubleday, 1958. unp. $2.00. 


Another story about Kiki, the little girl 
who has proven to be so popular with the 
kindergarten age. How Kiki gets her 
chance to have a part in the school play is 
told with humor and plenty of action for 
ages 5 and 6. Ages 7-8 will enjoy reading 
the story for themselves. Recommended. 
Libraries should buy in publishers re- 
inforced binding. 


SteRLING, Dorotuy. Mary Jane. 
Doubleday, 1959. 214p. $2.75. 

This is the story of how Mary Jane, a 
Negro, who attends a newly integrated high 
school, overcomes her loneliness and finds 
her way in a strange new world. The story 
is told with warmth and humor and a cer- 
tain amount of charm. 


Sterling Guide to Summer Jobs. 
Sterling, 1958. 128p. $2.50. 


This is an excellent guide for students 
who wish part time or vacation employment, 
listing opportunities suitable for all in- 
terests and important pointers about all 
phases of employment. It deserves a place 
with the vocational reading material. [- 
lustrations incidental. Very little revision 
each year. 


L. Wait 


Westminster, 


SUMMERS, JAMES 
Private Black. 
188p. $2.95. 
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1958. 


This book written for middle teen-agers 
is threaded with a charming love story be- 
tween two appealing and intelligent young- 
sters. Together they present American youth 
at its best, offering a keynote of hope that 
is at the core of this entire story. 


Swanson, NEIL, AND Swanson, S. 
Star-Spangled Banner. Winston, 1958. 
202p. $2.95. 

Thrilling two weeks in the life of 14 
year old Lex Landon during the little known 
phase of war against the British, and of 
young American Lieutenant Key, prisoner of 
British Fleet, who while watching smoke 
and flame engulfing Fort McHenry flying 
the American flag, proudly wrote the im- 
mortal words of the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
our national anthem. Well written, exciting, 
action-packed, appealing to 12 year old boys 
interested in American History. 


TAYLOR, REGINALD. Circus Trium- 
phant. Criterion, 1958. 253p. $3.50. 


An exciting eventful story with an ir- 
resistible setting and subject—the circus and 
circus life. Enough action and excitement 
for three rings. 


TroTTeR, Grace. Name the Day. 
Westminster, 1959. 204p. $2.95. 


Sandra Dodson, wealthy, nineteen and 
pampered, is accused by her friend’s guard- 
ian of being incapable of earning enough 
to pay damage on his car. To prove him 
wrong she gets a job. New friends and 
love come as the result of her desire to do 
good work. Story of romance, excitingly 
written, 


TROTTER, GRACE. Some One to Care. 
Westminster, 1957. 206p. $2.75. 


Betty Fondren after the death of her 
father, boards with his former employers 
until she obtains a job with Andra Danna, 
a writer who has come to town to get 
information on a new book. Here she 
learns the difficulty in writing a novel, how 
to wear her clothes better, to use make-up, 
and to act more like a “lady.” A light ro- 
mance suitable for junior high girls. 


VaLe, Epmunp. Cathedrals. 
millan, 1957. 80p. $1.75. 

The history and design of cathedrals 
are presented in story and picture in this 
fascinating book for young readers. This 
is a Junior Heritage Book. 


Mac- 
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VaNcE, MARGUERITE. Willie Joe and 
His Small Change. Dutton, 1959. 116p. 
$2.50. 


Willie Joe, an ambitious younger son who 
is not afraid of embarrassing his proud fam- 
ily by hard work, is always willing to share 
his earnings, his small change, with his 
family in times of crisis. That these are 
heroic qualities is demonstrated by Willie 
Joe’s story. 


Venn, Mary ELeanor. Jonathan 
Crow, Detective. Hastings House, 
1958. 126p. $2.75. 


Designed as easy reading for grades 4-6, 
certain natural phenomenon are present as 
nature stories by means of imaginary con- 
versations between birds and animals. The 
black and white illustrations are excellent 
and the format is good. 


Waker, Gwen. The Golden Stile. 
John Day, 1958. 188p. $2.95. 


A fantasy in which Noel, a boy with an 
intelligence quotient of 150 and also a 
highly developed “imagination quotient” 
makes four wishes. Before he realizes what 
is happening, he is taken into a fantastic 
world peopled by frogs, mice, fish, and many 
other strange creatures where all his wishes 
come true. Will have limited appeal for 
ages 10-14. 


WEsTREICH, Bupp. Lance Todd at 


Mystery House. Lantern, 1959. 223p. 
$2.95. 


Junior high school readers who like the 
detective angle, will enjoy going with Lance 
Todd to Albuquerque to examine an old house 
his father inherited under curious circum- 
stances. Mystery dominates everything as 
one man follows him, another stalks the 
grounds, another goes about making pic- 
tures, and a girl artist sets up her easel. 


WisserLey, Leonarp. Black Tiger 
at Le Mans. Washburn, 1958. 152p. 
$2.75. 


This story of the best of sports car racing 
gives a vivid description of the Florida 
Sebring and the French Le Mans races 
carrying the reader through the races with 
the main character giving all the details 
of racing. The reader can feel some of the 
tensions of those driving the races, and the 


surprise ending greatly aids the story. Will 
appeal to boys who love racing and hot- 
rods and will read nothing else. Serves a 
very definite need. 


Witcox, Don. Castle on Campus. 
Little, Brown, 1959. 232p. $3.00. 


This is a simple story of conflicts, prej- 
udices, interests, and pleasures of foreign 
students from many lands living together in 
a “castle” while attending a mid-western 
American college. The book has no spark, 
and though it is simple enough for high 
school boys and girls, there are many other 
better books that would teach tolerance and 
understanding of the races. 


Witson, BarparRaA Kerr. Paths 
Through the Woods. Criterion, 1958. 
182p. $3.50. 


This is the story of a Victorian family liv- 
ing on the outskirts of London, and, in 
particular, of Sophie Fielding, the oldest 
daughter, who conceives the unheard of 
notion of wanting to make a career for 
herseli—as a lady doctor. Incredulity, 
ridicule, and blank opposition stand in her 
way, but she is determined to prove that a 
woman can make a place for herself in the 
medical profession. The story of her strug- 
gle to fulfill her ambition, set against the 
rapidly changing background of the 1850, 
is one filled with human interest. 


Wise, WiLuiaM. Silversmith of old 
New York: Myer Myers. Farrar, 
Strauss, 1958. 180p. $2.95. 


Myer Myers won fame as an _ early 
American artist and as a patriot. His ad- 
ventures and disappointments as a boy 
apprentice are told with warmth and drama 
by Mr. Wise. This is one of the Covenant 
Books, a distinguished series of stories of 
Jewish men and women written to inspire 


and instruct young people, eleven to fifteen 
years of age. 


Wonpriska, WILLIAM. The Sound 
of Things. Pantheon, 1958. unp. $2.50. 


In a wonderful combination of drawings, 
letters, and colors, a young artist brings the 
sound of all kinds of objects visually alive. 
Children—and then parents—will find de- 
light in this imaginative presentation of an 
interesting idea. 
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ZisteEL, Era. Orphan A Raccoon. 
Rand McNally, 1958. 79p. $2.50. 


A true story of the adoption of an or- 
phaned baby raccoon by a man and his wife 
and how he becomes loved and a very 
important member of his family. The 
story has charm without sentimentality and 
gives much accurate information as to the 
habits and characteristics of this interesting 
animal. Recommended for upper elementary 
grades. 


Education and Psychology 


Best, Joun Westey. Research in 
Education. Prentice Hall, 1959. 320p. 
$5.75. 

This compact book is designed primarily 
for use in the introductory research course. 
Descriptive, experimental, and __ historical 
methods are emphasized. A feature of this 
book is its emphasis upon use of library 
materials. It is well organized and clearly 
written. It is an excellent introduction to 
the field of research. 


Burcess, Henry James. Enterprise 
in Education. Macmillan, 1958. 236p. 
$5.00. 


This is a historical account of the educa- 
tional work of the Church of England before 
the passing of the Forster Act in 1870. The 
author is lumself engaged in educational 
work among the Church schools of the 
Diocese of Rochester. The book is issued by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge. 


CiarK, LEONARD AND Starr, I. S. 
Secondary School Teaching Methods. 
Macmillan, 1959. 340p. $5.00. 


Described by the authors as being written 
from “a middle-of-the-road point of view,” 
this brief text on methods deals with the 


traditional topics in a general methods 
course. 
DepmMonp, Francis. Enlightened 


Shadows: A History of Gardner Webb 
College, 1907-1956. Gardner Webb 
College, 1957. 219p. $3.00. 


A welcome addition to the growing list 
of school and college histories now available 
for libraries. The college described began 
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as a denominational high school and grew 
to be a junior college. The book is written 
in a somewhat flowery style but the story 
is nevertheless told plainly and the reader 
gets a fair impression of the sort of in- 
stitution it describes. Appendices give ar- 
ticles of incorporation and the list of faculty 
members. 


E:spree, WILLARD AND MCNALLY, 
H. J. Elementary School Administra- 
tion and Supervision. 2nd ed. Ameri- 


can Book, 1959. 55lp. $6.00. 


A revised edition of a standard work in 
this field. The book is better organized 
than the original, and better documented. 
The point of view throughout is excellent. 
Writing style is unusually clear for edu- 
cation textbooks. 


FRAiBerGc, Mrs. Setma. The Magic 
Years. Scribners, 1959. 305p. $3.95. 


An account of emotional aspects of child 
development, written from the psychoanalytic 
viewpoint. Sensitively written, useful for 
parents and teachers. 


GarreETT, Henry. Testing for Teach- 
ers. American Book, 1959. 262p. 
$3.75. 


This teacher-oriented book presents in- 
formation on the construction, use, and 
evaluation of tests. Separate chapters are 
devoted to individual intelligence test, group 
test, achievement test, aptitude test, and 
personality tests. Three chapters are de- 
voted to teacher-made examinations. The 
book is amply illustrated. A moderately de- 
tailed discussion of statistics is included. 


Gites, HERMANN Henry. Integrated 
Classroom. Basic Books, 1959. 338p. 
$5.00. 

An attempt to analyze and resolve prob- 
lems in the integration of human differences 
in the classroom. Presents much interesting 
information, including four chapters (12-15) 
on teaching aids. 


GRONLUND, NoRMAN EDWARD. 
Sociometry in the Classroom. Harper, 
1959. 340p. $4.50. Education for liv- 
ing Series. 

This is a readable summary of the litera- 
ture in the field of sociometry. It seems 








complete and up-to-date. Topics include 
construction, administration, and evaluation 
of the sociometric test its reliability and 
validity, and its uses in improving social 
relations. 


Hardee, MELVENE. Faculty in Col- 
lege Counseling. McGraw Hill, 1959. 
391p. $6.75. 


This book considers the role of the 
faculty in the college counseling program. 
It is very well written indeed, and most 
informative. The author has included a 
number of program descriptions that may 
serve as stimuli for organizing new pro- 
grams. 


Hook, Junius Nicuowas. Teaching 
of High School English. 2nd ed. 
Ronald, 1959. 532p. $5.50. 


For almost a decade, this textbook has 
been popular with teachers of methods 
courses in the teaching of high school 
English. This Second Edition retains all the 
fine features of the original. The arrange- 
ment of chapters and individual sections and 
the general scope and emphasis of the book 
as a whole are the same. Individual sec- 
tions have, however, been rewritten and 
others added, and many new ideas have 
been added to the Idea Boxes. A noteworthy 
addition is a new chapter on reading. Two 
qualities characterize the textbook; it is 
practical, and it is teachable. 


KoLesnik, WALTER B. Mental 
Discipline in Modern Education. Univ. 


of Wis., 1958. 231p. $3.50. 


Few experiments have given rise to as 
many exaggerated claims and misinterpreta- 
tions as have the so called “transfer ex- 
periments.” The present volume should be 
welcomed by all who have given thought and 
study to educational matters, since it ex- 
amines the whole question sanely, without 
prejudice, and very competently. 


Lyons, GENE AND MASLAND, JOHN. 
Education and Military Leadership. 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1959. 300p. 
$5.00. 


Analytical study of the Reserve Officers 
Training Corpe programs and their re- 
lationship to higher education. Develops a 
valuable framework for appraising and re- 
planning the role of colleges and univer- 


sities in the education of military leaders. 


McCioskey, Gorpon. Education 
and Public Understanding. Harper, 
1959. 572p. $6.00. Exploration Series 
in Education. 


A useful book on public relations, com- 
bining a careful analysis of the communi- 
cation problem with many specific illustra- 
tions and techniques of effective communi- 
cation, 


National Society for Study of Edu- 
cation. Personnel Services in Educa- 
tion. 58th yearbook. Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1959. 303p. $3.25. 


The 58th Yearbook of the NSSE, part II, 
traces the historical development of per- 
sonnel work, establishes the philosophical 
and psychological bases for such services, 
and suggests the areas of needed research 
and study in the field. With chapters writ- 
ten by leading authorities in the field, it is 
a welcome addition to the professional lit- 
erature. 


Nose, Davin. Paradox of Progres- 
sive Thought. Univ. of Minn. Press, 
1958. 272p. $6.00. 


A study of the central idea of nine 
eminent leaders of progressive thought in 
America of the past seventy-five years. 
Among the authors dealt with are: Herbert 
Croly, Richard T. Ely, Thorstein Veblen, 
and Carl Becker. 


Ostrovsky, EvERETT. Father to the 
Child. Putnam, 1959. 173p. $3.75. Put- 
nam Series in Education. 

These case studies of children in a nurs- 
ery school should be read by all teachers of 
young children and by parents, particularly 
in broken homes. The argument is for more 
men teachers for young children. 


Pounps, RALPH AND Bryner, J. R. 
School in American Society. Macmil- 


lan, 1959. 518p. $6.75. 


This new text in education sociology de- 
votes ten of its sixteen chapters to describing 
current social trends and problems. The 
book contains a wealth of material for 
students of contemporary education. 
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PritzKau, Putco. Dynamic of 
Curriculum Improvement. Prentice 
Hall, 1959. 459p. $5.95. Prentice Hall 
Education Series. 

The book actually pertains to the im- 
provement of teaching with emphasis upon 
the pursuit of ideas, the development of 
emotional stability, and the building of 
personal and social values. It is appropriate 
for use as a text in a broad graduate course 
in educational foundations. 


SCHACHTER, STANLEY. Psychology 
of Affiliation. Stanford Univ. Press., 
1959, 141p. $3.75. 


Subtitled, “Experimental studies of the 
sources of gregariousness,” this book pre- 
sents the results of a series of researches 
into the basic question of social psychology: 
Why do people want to be together? A 
surprising finding is the relationship of one’s 
birth order and his gregarious tendencies. 


Health and Physical Education 


Antonacct, Ropert J. AND JENE 
Barr. Football for Young Champions. 
McGraw Hill, 1958. 159p. $2.95. 


A handbook for the young football player 
—giving explanations of the rules and spe- 
cial terms, tips on training, kicking, passing 
and on playing the different positions, as 
well as drills and exercises the player can 
use to acquire skill in playing the game. 

Esposito, MicHaEL. How to Coach 
Fast Break Basketball. Prentice Hall, 
1959. 171p. $4.95. 

A fine treatment by a highly capable and 
successful coach. This publication is a good 


and much needed contribution in a most 
difficult area of the basketball coaching field. 


Nixon, EUGENE AND Cozens, F. W. 
An Introduction to Physical Educa- 
tion. 5th ed. Saunders, 1959. 287p. 
$4.25. 

This is the fifth edition of a much used 
and valuable text in physical education. Suf- 
ficient changes have been made to keep the 
text at its usual level of value. Some in- 
teresting material has been added and cer- 
tain rearrangement of materials contribute 
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to it as an introduction to the area of physi- 
cal education. 


SEATON, Don CASH AND OTHERS. 
Physical Education Handbook. 3rd ed. 
Prentice Hall, 1959. 343p. $4.75. 
Prentice Hall Education Series. 


This publication is the third edition to 
one of the finest presentations in the activity 
area of physical education. It is a splendid 
presentation of activity units for physical 
education instruction. Many valuable 
chariges and additions have been made in 
the new edition. 


ZEIGLER, EARLE FREDERICK. Ad- 
ministration of Physical Education and 
Athletics. Prentice Hall, 1959. 248p. 
$4.95. 

This publication presents an interesting 
approach to problem solving at the ad- 
ministrative level in physical education and 
athletics. Many problems or case studies are 
presented as they have been handled by 
special college and high school departments 
of physical education. It is a “case method” 
presentation of problems solving a creditable 
addition to administrative problems of phy- 
sical education. 


Literature 
ALVAREZ, ALFRED. Stewards of 
Excellence. Scribner, 1958. 191p. 
$3.50. 


A masterly study of modern English and 
American poets, specifically Eliot, Yeats, 
Pound, Empson, Auden, Crane, Stevens, 
and Lawrence. The author successfully 
avoids cliches, bombast, and pretentiousness 
and examines the poets and their works with 
freshness and sincerity. Recommended for 
college libraries both for its help in under- 
standing modern poets and as a model of 
clear, penetrating criticism. 


Atkins, JoHN. Graham Greene. 
Roy, 1957. 240p. $5.00. 


It is useful to have a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of this important contemporary 
writer, even if its style is annoying and its 
critical inadequacy is readily apparent. 











Bercin, THomas. Modern Italian 
Short Stories. Rev. & Enl. Heath, 1959. 
225p. $3.00. 


Live literature for undergraduates. Notes, 
exercises, vocabulary. 


Boynick, Davin. Pioneers in Petti- 
coats. Crowell, 1959. 245p. $3.00. 


Biographical sketches of women who 
pioneered in opening up new opportunities 
for women in law, medicine, education, busi- 
ness, and other fields. The author’s style is 
admirably suited for bringing out both the 
facts and the drama of their lives. Highly 
recommended for all libraries. 


Cansy, Henry SEIDEL. Classic 
Americans. Russell & Russell, 1959. 
371p. $5.00. 


A needed reprinting of a classical study 
by one of the most appreciative critics of 
American literature. Professor Canby’s 
essays on the great figures of the nineteenth 
century are still among the best in the 
impressionistic and interpretative style. 


CoLtum, Mary AND Papraic. Our 
Friend James Joyce. Doubleday, 1958. 
239p. $4.00. 


A book both valuable and delightful. The 
Colums used their own writing gift to record 
their personal reminiscences of another 
writer whom they knew in both his Dublin 
and Paris days. Since both authors have 
previously done critical studies of his 
writing, this memoir is concerned only with 
Joyce the man. A unique contribution to 
literature on Joyce. 


EMERSON, RatpH WAatLpo. The 
Heart of Emerson’s Journal. Dover, 


1958. 357p. $1.85. 


A paperback unabridged republication of 
Professor Perry’s valuable selection of some 
of the richest passages in the ten-volume 
edition of Emerson’s Journals. A needed 
addition to a personal library and for class- 
room use. 


English Institute. Essays: Literature 
and Belief, 1957. Col. Univ. Press., 
1958. 184p. $3.75. 

Papers read at the 1956 and 1957 English 


Institute, held at Columbia University, all 
of which bear on the topic of the relation- 


ship between personal beliefs and critical 
judgment. Abrams, Brooks, Bush, Ong, 
Scott, and Martz are the authors contribut- 
ing to the symposium. 


Everyman Paperback. Dutton, 1959. 


E. P. Dutton is publishing this excellent 
series of paper back classics, including such 
names as Chute, Pirandallo and numerous 
others. Valuable for personal or group 
reading. Write E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York for 


complete list. 


Foakes, RrecINALD ANTHONY. Ro- 
mantic Assertion. Yale, 1958. 186p. 
$3.00. 


An application of current interest in the 
analysis of metaphor and imagery to nine- 
teenth century poetry with particular at- 
tention to how Romanic natural imagery 
declined into rhetoric and how modern 
poets have instilled life into metaphorical 
language through wit and irony. 


KROEBER, THEODORA Kracaw. The 
Inland Whale. Indiana Univ. Press, 
1959. 205p. $4.50. 


The nine legends from the California 
Indians included in this book emphasize 
the common nature of men and women. 
Love, death, immortality; youth revenge, 
incest; faith, murder, humor—all are here. 
Mrs. Kroeber has managed to convey in 
familiar language the sense of poetry and 
drama which the tales held for the people 
who created them. The legends are fol- 
lowed by an imaginative discussion of Jn- 
dian stories in general and of the qualities 
of these particular tales and their place in 
the family of comparative literature. Every- 
one interested in Indian lore will want to 
read this informative and entertaining book. 


McDonaLp, GeraLp. A Way of 
Knowing. Crowell, 1959. 234p. $3.50. 


Reading poetry is a pleasing experience. 
Reading poetry is a way of knowing. Hence 
the title of this anthology for young people. 
Here are 161 poems by 116 different authors 
grouped as follows: Come and See, 8; Stand 
and Stare, 22; Fur, Fin and Feather, 30; 
Live and Learn, 19; Wondering, 23; Hear 
My Tale, 13; O Pioneers, 21; Rise and Go, 
18; and For You, 7. Indexed by first line, 
authors, and titles. While this collection was 
made primarily for boys, it should have 
equal appeal to girls. 
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Mason, GERMAINE. Concise Survey 
of French Literature. Phil. Lib., 1959. 
344p. $4.75. 


Useful general work by a lecturer in a 
British University (Bristol). Good chapter 
on the twentieth century, including refer- 
ences to works published as late as 1957. 


Mavurots, AnprRE. Life of Sir Alex- 
ander Fleming. Dutton, 1959. 293p. 
$5.00. 


An intensely absorbing, thoroughly schol- 
arly story of the life of the discoverer of 
penicillin, by a master writer of biography. 
It is the story of how a farm lad from the 
hills of Ayrshire, Scotland prepared his 
eyes and mind to recognize and seize upon a 
fortuitous event and develop it to relieve 
the suffering of mankind, and of how with 
dignified humility he received the plaudits 
of all people, everywhere. 


NacLter, Atos Maria.  Shake- 
speare’s Stage. Yale, 1958. 117p. $2.00. 


The author, professor of dramatic history 
and criticism at Yale, has concentrated on 
the fragmentary Elizabethan material 
available in an attempt to picture the “ideal 
type” of the theatre in Shakespeare’s day, 
rejecting more imaginative creations such 
as Adams’ reconstruction of the Globe. He 
describes how Romeo and Juliet and the 
Tempest might have been staged in the 
theatre as he conceives it to have been. 
Interesting and informative. 


NEALE, Sir JoHN ERNEsT. Essays in 
Elizabethan History. St. Martins, 1959. 
255p. $3.50. 


These essays on special subjects relating 
to historical scholarship in general and the 
16th century in particular are collected 
from already printed sources. Their author- 
ship is a guarantee of their value. Several 
of them draw parallels between renaissance 
and recent history. Some add luster to the 
portrait of Elizabeth I. 


Norton AND Company. Collins Clas- 
sics. W. W. Norton and Co., 1959. 
$.95 to $1.65. 

An excellent selection of classics, well 


edited and beautifully printed at a _ sur- 
prisingly low cost. The bindings are sub- 


stantial and attractive. There are about 100 
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titles now available. The books are suitable 
for personal ownership and for ordinary 
library use. For a complete list of titles 
available, write to College Department, W. 
W. Norton, & Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 3, New York. 


Storm, JoHN. Valadon Drama. Dut- 
ton, 1959. 271p. $4.95. 


A biography of Suzanne Valadon (1865- 
1938), French artist and mother of Maurice 
Utrillo, and one of the most colorful of 
the Montmartre groups during the time it 
was‘the international center of art activity. 
An engrossing study of the way of life and 
the inter-relationships of the artist of Im- 
pressionism and other early modern art 
movements. 


SUTHERLAND, Joun. Mr. Spectator’s 
London. Heath, 1959. 118p. $1.40. 


This is a collection of excerpts from 18th 
century essays, poems, and first-hand reports 
of contemporary English (mainly London) 
life prepared to furnish the source materials 
for college freshman “research papers.” In 
itself, it is a delightful piece of reading, and 
it is well designed for the purpose for which 
it is intended. Since it proposes to take 
the “search” out of “research,” it is legit- 
imate to question the educational value of 
its intention. 


YATRON, MICHAEL. America’s Lit- 
erary Revolt. Phil. Lib., 1959. 176p. 
$4.50. 


A study of Mid-Western opposition to the 
growing monopoly of financial interests and 
the subsequent loss of those individual 
virtures associated with the “true American 
Character” as reflected in the writings of 
Masters, Lindsay, and Sandburg. An intro- 
ductory chapter on Populism provides a 
helpful background. A good critical study 
of sociological values in literature. 


Music 


BatLey, Eunice. Discovering Music 
with Young Children. Phil. Lib., 1958. 
119p. $4.75. 


Of less value than the price indicates. 
This British publication reads like a diary, 
including many quotations from young chil- 
dren. Will be of interest to nursery school 
and kindergarten teachers. 
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Canpy, Epwarp TAtTNALL. High 
Fidelity and the Music Lover. Harper, 
1958. 302p. $4.95. 


A readable account of the problems to be 
met by the audiophile who wishes to design 
a custom sound system from “components.” 
Each of the components is discussed as to its 
function as well as a comparison of the 
performance capabilities, cost, etc., of the 
brand names most readily available. 


FLEMING, WILLIAM AND VEINUS, 
ABRAHAM. Understanding Music. Holt, 
1958. 452p. $5.75. 


Designed as an introduction to music, this 
text provides essential information for un- 
derstanding music. It departs from the 
chronological approach, first discussing the 
materials and organization of music, then 
concluding with the composer in history. 
This well written volume has_ excellent 
musical examples, and, while providing 
worthwhile reading for any musician, would 
serve admirably for appreciation or in- 
troductory courses. 


IncraM, Mrs. Mape.ine D. Organ- 
izing and Directing Children’s Choirs. 
Abingdon, 1959. 160p. $2.50. 


Excellent suggestions for choirs of each 
age group. List of materials and_bibliog- 
raphy. Other topics include organization, 
vestments, choir mothers’ guild, special 
services for children’s choirs, all thoroughly 
covered. Mrs. Ingram is adept’ at making 
her own experience helpful to others. Her 
enthusiasm for the whole idea is contagious. 


McMiLian, L. EMMeen. Guiding 
Children’s Growth Through Music. 
Ginn & Co., 1958. 246p. $4.00. 

For the classroom teacher, music special- 
ist, or school administrator, After a con- 
sideration of the place of music in the 
elementary school, the activities of singing, 
rhythmic movement, creating, listening, and 
reading music notation are discussed. 
Excellent lists of sources are found in the 
appendices. 


Philosophy and Religion 


KNELLER, GEORGE FREDERICK. 
Existentialism and Education. Phil. 


Lib., 1958. 170p. $3.75. 


The author of this book presents an 
educational philosophy aimed at the in- 
dividual as a unique personality. He feels 
that in recent decades educators have aimed 
their efforts at “the group,” “group pro- 
cesses,” and such like, and that this ap- 
proach has no future; that our only hope lies 
in the restoration of individual man to his 
original dignity and authenticity. 


Mayer, FrepericK. Philosophy of 
Education for Our Time. Odyssey, 
1958. 245p. $3.00. 


A brief discussion of the opinions of 
American educational philosophers, Jeffer- 
son, Emerson, Dewey, followed by an ex- 
position of the author’s own cducational 
theory. The book includes useful glossaries 
of names and terms and a select bibliog- 
raphy. 


Science and Mathematics 


BecKNER, Morton. Biological Way 
of Thought. Col. Univ. Press, 1959. 
200p. $6.00. 


In this slender, difficult book, Professor 
Beckner proves that biology is not simply 
the application of physico-chemal laws to the 
life process, but as a science in its own right 
has its own methods of concept formation 
and explanation. 


GRANT, MADELEINE PARKER. Louis 
Pasteur: Fighting Hero of Science. 
McGraw Hill, 1959. 220p. $3.25. 


Simply written biography of an outstand- 
ing life scientist. Intellectually curious teen- 
agers will find scientific methods, experi- 
mental fact, and human personality inter- 
woven in text of average difficulty and high 
interest. Adequately illustrated by line 
drawings. Highly recommended. 


HerBerRT, Don. Mr. Wizard’s Ex- 
periments for Young Scientists. 
Doubleday, 1959. 187p. $2.95. 


Don Herbert is known to many television 
viewers as Mr. Wizard. The thirteen science 
experiences described in the book are 
easy enough to understand, yet difficult 
enough to be interesting. Highly recom- 
mended for both early teen-agers and library 
purchases. 
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Hoxsaert, Eunice. Dinosaurs: A 
Book to Begin On. Holt, 1959. unp. 
$2.50. 


Marks the beginning of “A Book to Be- 
gin On” series by Holt. Well illustrated, 
factually correct text. Intended for primary 
children, the book will be more useful to 
the better readers. 


HowsaErtT, Eunice. Outer Space: A 
Book to Begin On. Holt, 1959. unp. 
$2.50. 

Well illustrated book on space travel and 
its problems. A useful book for building 
technical vocabulary with primary chil- 
dren. 


Marcus, ABRAHAM AND Marcus, R. 
B. Power Unlimited. Prentice Hall, 
1959. 152p. $3.50. 

An interesting, readable and carefully 
written book for high schoo] students. Will 
be quite effective in teaching science read- 
ing skills. Presents the entire range of 
power sources—water, steam, reciprocating 


engine, gas turbine, jet, electric generator, 
fission, and fusion. 


Montacna, WILLIAM. Compartive 
Anatomy. Wiley, 1959. 397p. $6.00. 
This well written book presents the prin- 
ciples of comparative anatomy in a straight 
forward, systematic way. The requisite 
amount of embryology is included for 


better understanding. The illustrations are 
excellent. 


RrepMAN, Saran. Charles Darwin. 
Holt, 1959. 192p. $3.00. 

This impresses one as a good intro- 
duction to Darwin’s life and work. The 
author draws heavily on selections from 
Darwins own work to weave an account 
of the development of an idea. References 
are made to other contemporary scientists. 
Highly recommended for mature teenagers. 


Sootin, Harry. Gregor Mendel: 
Father of the Science of Genetics. 
Vanguard, 1959. 223p. $3.00. 


A charmingly written, accurate, enter- 
taining story of Mendel by a high school 
teacher for high school students. 


Vries, LeonarD De. Book of Ex- 
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periments. 
$3.00. 
Careful and adequate selection of science 


experiments for intermediate graders. Line 
drawing illustrations are well done. 


Macmillan, 1959. 121p. 


West, WA.LLAcE. Find a Career in 
Electronics. Putnam, 1959. 160p. 
$2.75. 


Desirable contributions to the literature 
on the subject. Combines the romance of 
potential discovery with the realities of 
ability and difficult extensive training. 
Teenage vocabulary. 


Social Sciences 


ABERNATHY, THOMAS PERKINS. 
Western Lands and the American 
Revolution. Russell & Russell, 1959. 
410p. $7.50. 


Scholars and history readers weicome the 
reprinting of this classic study, first pub- 
lished in 1937. Should be on the shelves 
of every college library. 


CiLarK, THomas. Frontier America. 
Scribner, 1959. 832p. $10.00. 


Large and handsomely printed, this new 
college text and the American Westward 
Movement will appeal to many for its 
emphasis on military affairs and formal po- 
litical developments. It falls short in the 
integration of social and economic factors 
with general patterns of development. 


CONFERENCE ON Mora.e. Panic and 
Morale. International Univ. Press, 
1958. 340p. $5.00. 

This book is based on the proceedings of 
a conference held in 1954. The ninety-five 
people that took part include doctors, psy- 


chologists, anthropologist, and __ political 
scientists. 
Douerty, HERBERT. Whigs of 


Florida. University of Fla., 1959. 73p. 
$2.00. 


The University of Florida is to be con- 
gratulated for beginning a new series of 
monographs in the Social Science. This 
first fruit is a modest study in Florida 
political history. One chapter, identifying 
the social and economic structure of Whig 
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counties is of special value to the study of 
the make up of American political institu- 
tions. 


Hanbun, Oscar. Immigration as a 
Factor in American History. Prentice 
Hall, 1959. 206p. $1.95. 


Handlin, one of the most perceptive stu- 
dents of American immigrants, here presents 
a collection designed to illustrate both the 
problem immigrants have faced and the ac- 
complishments they have made. Handlin’s 
editorial notes are terse, but enlightening. 


Makxris, JoHN. Silent Investigators. 
Dutton, 1959. 319p. $4.95. 


The story of the U. S. Postal Inspec- 
tors Service gives point to the fact that 
truth is stranger than fiction. One might 
add that it is even more interesting. 


ReMInNI, Rosert. Martin Van Buren 
and the Making of the Democratic 
Party. Col. Univ., 1959. 271p. $5.00. 


A monography dealing with Martin Van 
Buren’s political activity between 1824 and 
1828, this study contends that Van Buren 
was a primary organizer of a confused 
tangle of political factions into a definitely 
constructed Democratic party. A well written 
technical study. 


WesBeR, Everett. Escape to 
Utopia. Hastings House, 1959. 444p. 
$5.50. 


Readers should start this book only when 
they have ample time—for few will put it 
down before it is finished. The author's 
prose is as fascinating as his subject, the 
communal movement in America. Missing, 
though, is any serious appraisal of the 
causes of this strange development. 


Text 


Barnes, Harry. Speech Handbook, 
2nd ed. Prentice Hall, 1959. 16lp. 
$2.25. 


This book presents the basic speech 
manual through a series of well organized 
and well motivated assignments and projects. 
Because of this, it would be an excellent 
resource book for the speech teacher. The 
price and the telegraphic style would make 
it undesirable as a general text. 


Betts, EMMETT AND WELCH, C. M. 
Betts Basic Readers. American Book 
Co., 1959. 2nd ed. book 4—383p. 
$2.96; book 5—414p. $2.96; book 6 
—Al6p. $2.96. 


Brown, JAMES AND SALIsBuRY, Ra- 
CHEL. Building a Better Vocabulary. 
Ronald Press, 1959. 124p. $2.25. 


Hart, WALTER AND OTHERS. Plane 
Geometry and Supplements. rev. ed. 
Heath, 1959, 454p. $3.80. 


LEAVELL, ULLIN AND CAUGHRAN, 
Atex. Reading with Purpose and 
teacher’s guide. American Book, 1959. 
384p. $3.60. Golden Rule Series. 


Nevin, Epwarp. Textbook of Eco- 
nomic Analysis. St. Martin’s Pr., 1958. 
422p. $4.50. 


This is a beginning text in economic 
theory. Much of the material is illustrated 
by reference to problems in Britain or the 
Commonwealth. The reasoning is rigidly 
neo-classical and Keynesian with no insti- 
tutional or historical focus. It is a good 
“no Nonsense” textbook in economics. 


PREsSEY, SIDNEY AND OTHERS. Psy- 
chology in Education. Harper, 1959. 
658p. $6.50. 


This revision of the text, Psychology and 
the New Education, appears to have all the 
advantages of the older edition. All the 
material has been completely revised and 
brought up to date. In addition to a fund 
of information about psychological research 
and principles, the book has many helpful 
suggestions for application of these princi- 
ples to the classroom situation. 


Rienow, RosBertT. American Gov- 
ernment in Today's World. Heath, 
1959. 75lp. $5.00. 


Rucuuis, Hyman. Exploring Phys- 
ics. New ed. Harcourt, 1959. 723p. 
$3.96. 
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SCHNEIDER, HERMAN AND Nina. $3.08. 
Heath Elementary Science. book 1-6. 
Heath, 1959 grade 1—$2.20; grade 2 THOMPSON, GEORGE, AND OTHERS. 


Educational Psychology and work- 
—$2.44; grade 3—$2.68; grade 4— ook. Appleton, 1959. 535p. $6.00; 
$2.80; grade 5—$2.92; grade 6— workbook 138p. $1.90. 








Scheduled for publication early in 1960. . . 


TEACHING THE YOUNG CHILD 
by LILLIAN M. LOGAN, 
Kindergarten Director, Evansville, Indiana, Public Schools 


Dealing with the teaching of the child from two to nine years of age, this new 
book will appeal to teachers and administrators as well as to teachers in training. 
It considers the total pattern of child development, curriculum, learning, method, 
and guidance in an integrated course. Problems, projects, que ‘tions, and bibliography 
in each chapter. Illustrated. Approximately 500 pages. 


THE CHANGING SOVIET SCHOOL 


compiled by GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY, WILLIAM W. BRICK- 
MAN, and GERALD H. READ for the Comparative Education 


Society 


This comprehensive book is a record of the observations made by a team of experts 
during a four-week tour in late 1958. Each contributor is well qualified to judge 


developments within his own field. Illustrated. Approximately 425 pages. Paper and 
cloth bindings. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY  e Boston 


New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 
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Instructional Materials 


Ready in January! The first of its kind, this 
textbook is designed for the growing number 
of integrated courses in instructional ma- 
terials, and as a guide for teachers in serv- 
ice. All major types and subtypes of instruc- 
tional materials are discussed. For each type 
the book includes a definition, an estimate of 
potential, some historical background, criteria 
and sources for selection, representative ex- 


Eighty-one authoritative selections on the 
major aspects of reading at all levels. This 
textbook for courses in reading methods is 
also a practical reference for the in-service 
teacher. It examines the nature of the read- 
ing process and shows the techniques teach- 
ers use to direct the student’s learning. Book 
analyzes the role of phonics in the reading 
program; includes research findings on vo- 
cabularies and their growth; identifies emo- 
tional factors and other problems, showing 


Based on extensive research literature this 
popular book concentrates on developing the 
reading ability of the individual child. It 
stresses improved, practical lesson plans for 
more effective teaching of basic reading in 
all grades of elementary and secondary school. 
Offers procedures and practices for teaching 
beginning reading, reading in subject-matter 
fields, remedial and recreational reading; 
organizing class reading groups; developing 


This popular and lively textbook contains 
hundreds of specific teaching suggestions 
drawn from the author’s extensive teaching 
experience and from the experience of count- 
less others. The opening chapters deal with 
the teacher’s general problems, responsibili- 
ties, and planning. Then one or more methods 
chapters treat each of these specific areas: 
reading, literature, listening, writing, and 
speaking. The book concludes with a discus- 








Important books for year-round reference . . . 
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— An Introduction for Teachers 


LOUIS SHORES, Florida State University 


amples, and suggestions for utilization. 


The 
first and final chapters discuss the organization 
and management of a materials center. Each 
of the other chapters covers a major class of 


materials with an evaluation checklist. For 
easy reference the appendix includes a classi- 
fied listing of all the instructional materials 
cited in the book. 70 ills.; 462 pp. $6.50 


The Reading Teacher’s Reader 


Edited by OSCAR S. CAUSEY, Texas Christian University 


probable solutions; and evaluates audio-visual 
materials as aids in reading improvement. 
These selections, many by widely recognized 
authorities, will add to the college instruc- 
tor’s knowledge of basic methods and broaden 
the primary teacher’s understanding of the 
kind of reading to expect from children as 
they mature. “A useful and stimulating col- 
lection.°—GEORGE B. SHICK, Purdue Uni- 
versity. Illus., 339 pp. $5.50 


Teaching Children to Read 


LILLIAN GRAY, San Jose State College; and 
DORA REESE, Eastern Montana College of Education 


silent and oral reading interests, habits, and 
skills; appraising reading growth; and select- 
ing necessary books and materials. Treats 
the special problems of teaching word recogni- 
tion and meaning, interpretation, and critical 
reading. “A sound and practical approach.” 
—Epucation “Gives complete coverage to the 
field.”,—A. S. ARTLEY, University of Mis- 
souri. 2nd Ed. 19 ills.; 475 pp. $6.00 


The Teaching of High School English 


J. N. HOOK, University of Illinois 


sion of the supervision of co-curricular activi- 
ties, and of the teacher’s personal qualities 
and relationships with his colleagues and the 
community. “An eminently practical book, 
ideal not only for the prospective teacher, but 
also for the teacher in service who is looking 
for fresh ideas.-—JOHN J. DeBOER, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 2nd Ed., 13 ills., tables; 
529 pp. $5.50 
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Announcing Zz Important Revisions 


A HISTORY OF WESTERN EDUCATION, Second Edition 


By HARRY G. GOOD, Professor Emeritus, College of Education, The Ohio State 
University 

Revised to incorporate developments since World War II, this text examines the newer 
trends in education, especially as they affect the United States. Continuing to emphasize 
comparative, international education, Professor Good has added new material on the 
effects of the war and reconstruction periods on education in East and West Germany, 
France, and England: and on recent educational trends in Russia. 


To be published January, 1960 


CURRICULUM PRINCIPLES AND SOCIAL TRENDS, tira Edition 


By J. MINOR GWYNN, Professor of Education, School of Education, University of 
North Carolina 


This valuable text in curriculum theory has been extensively revised with new emphases 
in five major areas: (1) the curriculum best suited to current scientific and technological 
trends; (2) provisions for the atypical child; (3) the relation between students’ interest 
and readiness to learn and curricular scope and sequence at various grade levels; (4) 
the development by the junior high school of its own curriculum; (5) miscellaneous 
problems such as the effect of social legislation on curriculum, teacher shortage, crowded 
classrooms, desegregation, and special defense needs. 


To be published January, 1960 


Have you seen these 1959 texts? 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
By JOHN JAROLIMEK, San Diego State College 400 pages, $5.75 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY, Fourth Edition 
By RUTH STRANG, Columbia University 543 pages, $6.75 


INTRODUCTION TO EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, Third Edition 

By HARRY J. BAKER, Divisional Director, Psychological Clinic, Detroit Public Schools 
523 pages, $6.50 

LEARNING TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

By MARGARET G. McKIM, CARL W. HANSEN, and WILLIAM L. CARTER, 

University of Cincinnati 612 pages, $6.50 

ADMINISTERING AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES 

By CARLTON W. H. ERICKSON, University of Connecticut 479 pages, $6.95 

SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING METHODS 

By LEONARD H. CLARK, Jersey City State College, and IRVING S. STARR, 

University of Hartford 340 pages, $5.00 

THE SCHOOL IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 

By RALPH L. POUNDS, University of Cincinnati, and JAMES R. BRYNER, Superin- 

tendent of Schools, North College Hill, Cincinnati 518 pages, $6.75 


She Macmillan Com 
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